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LECTURE IX. 


LESIONS OF INTELLIGENCER IN CERE- 
BRAL HEMORRHAGE. 


GentLemen,— Lesions of intelligence form 
the next part of our subject. Like lesions 
of motility and sensibility, they should be 
divided into such as precede the hemor- 
rhage, and such as occur after it has taken 
place. In most cases of cerebral hemor- 
rhage, the individual enjoys the faculty of 
intellect undisturbed up to the very moment 
of the attack. There are no premonitory 
symptoms on that side; however, in other 
cases, we observe some change in the intel- 
lectual faculties which precedes the invasion 
of the disease by a greater or less interval. 
Thus the intellect seems lazy, and incapable 
of any effort. The individual seeks repose 
of his mental faculties, and has a constant 
tendency to sleep, from which he is with 
difficulty roused; others, on the contrary, 
exhibit an extraordinary degree of irritability 
and excitement. Thus we have seen an 
individual in whom the access was preceded 
by great physical agitation and constant de- 
sire of motion ; it was impossible for him to 


norance than really advancing knowledge. 
Some patients present divers hallucinations 
of the senses; thus the memory is some- 
times lost before the attack of hemorrhage : 
the individual for a few minutes is unable to 
say where he is or what he does. In other 
cases all the senses are implicated, and the 
patient falls down in a true state of coma, 
from which he unexpectedly recovers. We 
may now ask, What occurs at the instant of 
the effusion of blood into the brain ? 


How far are the Intellectual Faculties modified 
during the actual Effusion? 


In some cases the intellect remains intact 
amidst the trouble of the other functions. It 
is not certain, as authors say, to find the 
intelligence abolished at the instant of effu- 
sion. Cases have been observed where the 
sensibility and power of motion were com- 
pletely destroyed, yet the mental faculties re- 
mained untouched, and this especially takes 
place when only a small portion of the cere- 
bral substance has been compromised in the 
lesion. Sometimes the intelligence becomes 
more weak and dull in proportion as para- 
lysis affects the limbs; the patients become 
stupid; their language is incoherent and 
unintelligible, but consciousness still re- 
mains. Finally, in some cases, the loss of 
intelligence is, as you all know, complete, 
and the patient lies in a state of the most 
perfect coma, from which no kind of ex- 
citement can rouse him, or into which he 
quickly relapses, even if he shows some 
feeble indication of remaining sensibility. 
Do the different states of intelligence, dur- 
ing the moment of an apoplectic attack 
depend upon 


Differences in the Seat or Intensity of the 
Hemorrhage ? 
Are the intellectual faculties more subject 
to lesion when the injury resides in one part 





remain at rest for a few minutes together ; 
again, others become cross and quarrelsome | 
a few days before they are attacked, and 
give themselves up to violent fits of passion, | 
resembling almost mania. Jt is not easy to 
account for this variety in the disorders of 
intelligence preceding apoplexy. We are 
compelled to refer them to individual dis- 


positions ; but this is rather cloaking our ig- | 
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of the brain than in another? In a word, 
does pathological anatomy furnish any suf- 
ficient data for localizing the intellect, or 
any one of its numerou$ faculties? It seems 
to me to be established, that the various 
conditions of the intellectual power during 
cerebral hemorrhage, depend much more 
on the intensity of the effusion than on its 


seat, Whenever the hemorrhage hag been 
aU 
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intense or extensive, the intelligence is 
no matter in what region of the 
brain the lesion may be situate. Again we may 
ask, Does the modification or loss of intel- 
ligence occur only in cases where the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebrum are engaged in the 
lesion? This is a point sustained by several 
physiologists, who attribute the acts of in- 
telligence to the cerebral hemispheres and 
their convolutions. But what do facts teach 
us? That complete loss of consciousness, 
and, of course, annihilation of all mental 
power, may coincide not only with hemor- 
rhage situate in all possible points of the 
cerebellum, but also exists in cases where 
the effusion has struck another organ than 
the cerebral hemispheres. This latter fact 
has been frequently observed. We need 
only call to mind the analysis which we 
made during the course of our last lec- 
ture, of thirty-two cases of hemorrhage 
into the substance of the cerebellum; in 
several of these, the intellectual faculties 
were more or less abolished, although 
that part of the brain to which their ma- 
nifestation is commonly attributed re- 
mained intact. When the mesocephale (the 
pons varolii) is the seat of hemorrhage, in 
what manner is the intelligence modified ? 
Does it suffer as when the cerebrum and 
cerebellum are the seat of lesion ? Certainly, 
and even in astill more marked degree. In 
all the cases that have been observed of he- 
morrhage into the substance of the pons, the 
action of the intellectual faculties was sus- 
pended, because lesion of this central re- 
union of the brain, cerebellum, and chord, 
is always accompanied by more or less com- 
plete and prolonged coma. ‘ 
We may lay it down as a general princi- 
ple, that 


Hemorrhage of the Spinal Marrow, 


into any ion of it, does not give rise to 
modification or abolition of the intelligence ; 
this is readily conceived: however, the rule 
admits of some remarkable exceptions. In 
a few rare and curious cases, effusion into 
the superior portion of the chord has pro- 
duced a reflected effect (retentissement) on 
the brain, from the law of mutual associa- 
tion, by which all the various parts of the 
nervous system are linked together in one 
harmony and in unity of action. A case 

this kind, which deserves peculiar attention, 
has been cited by Dr. Fasae in his inaugu- 
ral dissertation for the year 1832 (“ Propo 
sitions and Observations on several points of 
Surgery and Medicine,” No. 153). Here the 


patient, a man advanced in life, was carried 
off by an attack of &popleay, accompanied 
by loss of intelligence, of motion, and of 
sensation, and, in a word, with all the symp- 
toms of extensive hemorrhage into some 

of the brain; yet after death no 


other lesion could be discovered than a 
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moderate effusion into the substance of the 
anterior pyramidal bodies on the left side. 
We have now passed in review the various 

modifications which the mental faculties 

resent, either before the occurrence of the 
ormans hem or at the moment it takes place. 
It now remains to consider the state of in- 
telligence 

After the Effusion of Cerebral Hemorrhage 

has been completely established. 


In cases where the hemorrhage is very vio- 
lent, coma persists, the intelligence is abso- 
lutely abolished, and death soon overtakes 
the patient in this condition. When the 
effusion is less extensive, the state of coma 
generally disappears after a longer or shorter 
interval, leaving the intellectual faculties in 
various degrees of integrity. In a very small 
number of cases, the patient recovers the 
perfect use of his mental powers, but this 
unfortunately is a rare exception. In a 
great majority only a part of the intelli- 
gence is restored, and that gradually; effu- 
sion once accomplished, leaves traces that 
cannot be perfectly effaced from the mind, 
the habits, or the passions, of the individual. 
Thus, in general, after the occurrence of 
cerebral hemorrhage, we observe some 
weakness of the intelligence, and this in 
patients who had not lost it during the in- 
stant of the attack; the powers of the mind 
are here evidently reduced; the patient is 
unable to apply himself to any serious men- 
tal occupation; profound meditation is fa- 
tiguing, and even injurious; in a word, the 
intellect, attacked at its source, is incapable 
of any exertion beyond that necessary for 
the most ordinary occupations of life. There 
are other patients who are not so happy. 
In some cases the alteration of the intellect 
is still more grave; the individual ia not so 
fortunate as to recover even a portion of bis 
mental faculties; thus we see a certain num- 
ber of persons, who remain in a state of the 
most wretched imbecility or idiocy after 
the first symptoms of cerebral hemorrhage 
have been dissipated; animal life returns, 
but the mind is gone for ever; it is rarely 
that this state ameliorates; the depravation 
of the intellect generally increases up to the 
moment of death. In the moral conditions 
which thus accompany effusion of blood into 
the brain, I have sometimes had occasion to 
witness a curious modification of the cha- 
racter; the individual, reduced to a state of 
complete infancy, bursts into tears at the 
least contradiction; even when spoken to 
with kindness, he sometimes cries and weeps 
without our being able to discover any im- 
mediate cause for this manifestation of dis- 
ordered sensibility. Others, again, fall into 
an acute state of mental derangement; in- 
stead of imbecility it is mania, which de- 
clares itself as a consequence of apoplexy ; 
these cases are rare, but authentic. Finally, 
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with a febrile delirium, similar to that so| how are we to resolve it? By an appeal to 
often seen in connection with inflammation | facts; by an analysis of such cases as have 
of the contents of the cranium, and in these | been published by others, or observed by 
cases we y have either encephalitis, | ourselves, where the lesion resided in the 
or inflammation of the membranes clothing | portion of the cerebral hemispheres de« 
the affected hemisphere ; the delirium, then, | scribed by M. BouiLLavup as the instrument 
may be regarded rather as a complication | of speech. 

than a consequence of apoplexy. The in- | I have found thirty-seven cases of this 
telligence may not only be lost, or weakened | kind; thirty-seven where the lesion was 
en masse, if we use the expression, but any | confined to the «anterior lobes. Now, of 
one part of it may be more or less modified. | these thirty-seven, the power of speech was 
Thus certain patients, after an attack of| completely lost in twenty-one cases, and 
cerebral hemorrhage, preserve their usual preserve in sixteen. This disproportion is 
degree of judgment, of wit, of imagination, | as you see not very great, and hence we 
&c.; but the memory is completely lost; in | conclude that lesion of the anterior extre- 
other cases, again, the memory is only par- | mity of the hemisphere does not necessarily 
tially attacked; the individual remembers | bring with it loss of the faculty of speech. 
everything, for example, except the names | However, we should remark that this 
of things; he cannot call to mind a single does not prove strictly that the power of 
substantive in his native language. We! employing language does not reside in 
shall return to this curious point in the his- these anterior lobes, for, perh in the 
tory of cerebral disease at a future time. was 


| — a ve have y the lesi 
: small, and the minor degree of intensi 
Affections of the Speech. may possibly explain the absence of nd 
In our last lecture, we saw how the power | functional disorder. 
of speech was sometimes completely de- | Again; I have found seven cases where the 
stroyed by effusion of blood into the hemi- | anterior lobes were intact, the lesion residing 
spheres of the brain. In the cases thus exclusively in the posterior, yet here the loss 
alluded to, the phenomenon depended sim-| of speech equally existed. Finally, we col- 
ply on paralysis of the muscles which move lected seven more observations of loss of 
the tongue, the chief mechanical instrument | speech with effusion into the middle lobes 
of articulation ; the aphony then was a symp- | 0: the hemispheres. 
tom of paralysis ; but language requires not! After reading these cases, which you will 
only the action of the tongue (for were this | find noticed in the fifth volume of our 
not the case, all animals being possessed of  “ Clinique,” it is impossible not to conclude 
that organ, should speak), but in addition | that loss of speech may occur with the ex- 
to the power of moving the tongue a certain | istence of the lesion in very various portions 
action of the brain that dominates the mus-| of the brain. You will also find in the 
cular action, a guiding influence which co-| same book a case, which though we have 
ordinates the movements of the tongue and frequently quoted it, we shall mention again 


larynx, and gives rise to that harmony which | because it is a most remarkable one. 
is necessary for the production of speech. | 
It is certain, then, that a peculiar portion of | 


the brain is destined to regulate the forma- 
tion of articulate sounds, and when that part 
is injured, we have a species of aphonia quite 
different from that formerly alluded to. In 
some cases of cerebral hemorrhage, we have 
complete loss of speech; in others the mo- 
tions of the tongue remain free, and the 
brain preserves its power of directing these 


The 
subject of this observation was a female 80 
years of age, who presented herself at our 
ward in La Pitie. Three years before, she 
had been seized with loss of speech, but no 
other symptom of any consequence was ob- 
served. When we saw her for the first 
time, complete aphony existed, yet the pa« 
tient could move her tongue in all directions, 
and thrust it out whenever she was desired ; 
the intelligence was intact, and the faculty 





motions; this proves that we have some-| of sensation and of motion remained free 
thing altered in the one set of cases, which, in the superior and inferior extremities, 
in the other set, remains intact; but what This patient sank gradually, and died with 
is this something? what is the nature of the | symptoms of pulmonary congestion. After 
alteration upon which the loss of speech, death we found a ramollissement of the 
in certain cases of apoplexy, depends? A| posterior extremity of the corpus striatum 
distinguished professor of the school, M. on the left side, not larger than a good-sized 
BoviLLaup, has attributed the formation! pea; a similar lesion, nearly identical in 
of speech to the anterior extremity of each form, colour, and extent, with the former, 
hemisphere, because, in all the cases he occupied the centre of the nervous pulp, the 
had occasion to observe, where the power of centrum ovale of Veussenius. 

speaking had been lost during life, the le-| Thus you see, on the authority of facts 
sion was found in that portion of the brain.' which are irrefragable, that loss of speech 
This question, supported as it is by the opi- | may coincide with a lesion of the middle or 
nion of M. BoviLtaup, and some other’ posterior lobes, while on the other hand the 
physiologists, deserves cxamination; but, power of speaking is not aboliyhed with q 

eva 


~ 
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considerable alteration of the anterior lobes, |in others frequent ; however, it is oftener 
the parts described by the physiologists we slow than quick : finally, in other cases, the 
have alluded to as being the instrument of pulse is feeble, soft, and easily compressible 
speech. This conducts us to an explanation under the finger. These diverse conditions 
of the reason why so many different theorics are not necessarily connected with the im- 
have been formed as to the organ of speech mediate disease, but depend, rather, per- 


in the brain. Each observer, struck with 
the coincidence of a certain number of facts, 
has built up his theory upon them, to the ex- 
clusion of all others; but they have com- 
menced to generalize too soon. Thus M. 
Recamier thought that loss of speech coin- 
cided with lesion of the middle lobes of the 
cerebrum. M. Serres, with alteration of 
the corpora striata, because he saw a few 
cases in which the patient was unable to 
speak, the effusion having its seat in that 
part. Finally, M. Bouittavup, as we have 
already said, placed the instrument of speech 
in the anterior lobes. I fear, that all these 
conclusions are premature; they cannot 
evidently all be correct; they appear pre- 
mature, because not only is the faculty of 
speech abolished with lesions situate in 
various portions of the brain, but this 
symptom occurs when the lesion, exists else- 
where. Thus M. Lattemanp (Letter 2, 

134) mentions a remarkable case in 
which the power of speech was completely 
lost, although the lesion, a ramollissement, 
was situate in the left lobe of the cerebel- 
lum. From these different considerations 
we conclude, that here, as in a thousand 
other cases, it is impossible to localize the 


haps, on an antecedent state of the circula- 
tion, or on individual dispositions. The 
state of 

The Capillary Circulation 


presents itself with several differences. 
During a length of time it was said that if 


|the patient's face was red, the conjunctiva 


injected, the figure swollen, &c., the case 
belonged to what was denominated sangui- 
neous apoplexy. On the contrary, when the 
face was pale, we had to apprehend a serous 
apoplexy : we cannot allow these distinctions 
in the present state of the science. Several 
patients who have died from true effusion 
of blood into the substance of the brain, 
have presented a remarkable paleness of 
the face. This is by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence, and shows that syinptoms 
taken from the state of capillary circula- 
tion about the face are not to be relied on. 
We may conclude by remarking, that 
amongst the phenomena which precede or 
follow cerebral hemorrhage, we sometimes 
observe small effusions of blood underneath 
the ocular conjunctiva, or a more or less 
copious hemorrhage from the muccus mein- 
brane of the nares. 








zeat of language from pathological observa- | 


tions. a : ; e: 5 
In our last lecture we saw how hemor-| ‘8 certainly the function of nutritive life 
rhage of the nervous centres was accom-| which most frequently undergoes modifica- 
anied by various alterations of the intel-| 0" Im consequence of cerebral hemor- 
Pectnal faculties, of sensation, and of motion. | rhage; butin many cases the respiratory 
The functions of nutrition also are more or | 9'S4ns remain quite free from derangement. 


less modified ; let us now examine these : and | Thus when the effusion of blood is slight, 
first for digestion. occupying but a small portion of the nerv- 


on el : ous pulp, respiration is not modified in any 

The Digestive Functions } mene an be aaeneee on the contrary, “oan 
are in general but little influenced by the the lesion happens to be seated in the sub- 
occurrence of apoplexy. There is one effect, | stance of the mesocephale, the organs of 
however, which we may observe in many | respiration are affected much sooner, even 
cases, viz., a more or less obstinate consti-| though the hemorrhage may nut be con- 
ation of the bowels; the muscles of the | giderable, and the same remark applies to 
testinal canal and rectum in particular, do| the spinal marrow. When the lesion of the 
not act with their accustomed energy, and | cerebral hemispheres is very extensive, when 
even the mucous membrane seems deprived a large quantity of blood has been suddenly 
ot a portion of its sensibility ; hence drastic | effused from the vessels of the brain, then 
yeey often fail to produce evacuations. | the respiration is gravely compromised, and 


Respiration 


‘he state of the circulation also presents at once assumes that peculiar character so 
certain troubles, but as they follow nearly generally known under the name of “ ster- 
the same laws for apoplexy as for cerebral torous respiration.” This latter phenome- 
congestion, we refer you back to what has | non is one of a dangerous nature, and in 
been already said on the latter subject. | on cases denotes the approaching death 

of the individual struck with apoplexy. It 

The State of the Pulse probably depends on a lesion of the palate: 

in cases of cerebral hemorrhage is ex- | gastric nerve, or, at Jeast, in a derangement 
tremely variable, and no general rule can | of its function produced by the general in- 
be laid down for the changes which it may |jury of the brain. Experiments teach us 
resent. In some cases, at the moment effu- | that if we irritate the eighth pair of nerves 
ajon takes place, the pulse is full and strong; | in animals, the respiration soon becomes 
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embarrassed, the pulmonary circulation in-| effusion of blood into the cerebellum, has 
terrupted, and the lungs themselves sar- not been frequently observed. We are ac- 
charged with blood. Now this is exactly! quainted with only seven cases of this kind 
what happens in severe cases of apoplexy, where erection or other signs seemed con- 
where the patients almost universally die nected with apoplexy of the cerebellum ; 
from embarrassment of the respiration. Re- while, on the other hand, the same pheno- 
mark, however, that the peculiar state of menon has been seen accompanying hemor- 
the respiration to which we now allude does rhage in various other parts of the cerebro« 
not of necessity accompany all cases of| spinal axis. It is a remarkable circumstance 
cerebral hemorrhage. You will meet with | that in the seven cases of hemorrhage of 
several examples of the contrary, and would the cerebellum to which we allude, the effu- 
fall into error were you to conceive that! sion always existed in the middle lobe; no- 
stertorous breathing is a fixed symptom of| where else. Of these seven, six have been 


apoplexy of the brain. How far are | published by M. Serres, either in the 
: | Journal of Physiology, edited by M. Macen- 
The Secretions | Dre, or in the second volume of his Anatomy 


odified by hemorrh of the nervous; °f the Brain,* I cannot just now call to 
m y Hemorrhage ore | ain’. which. The other was observed by 


centres? Upon this point we have very | . Ladle ‘ 
little te say; in fact, nothing constant has | M- Gvuzot,tand in this also the lesion occu- 


been observed of sufficient importance to | Pied the middle lobe. We may cite one of 
| M. Serres’ cases as an example. The sub- 


merit a particular examination. In our}? 7 s 

last lecture, when treating of paralysis, we J¢ct of the observation was a female 70 years 

touched upon the retention of urine which of age: she was struck with apoplexy, and 

sometimes occurs in consequence of apo- | #though at this advanced period of life, her 

plexy; we pointed out the necessity of | menstrual discharge returned at the instant 
hemorrhage took place. Afterdeath a coa~ 


ttending to the state of the bladd d| 
parece . etree wer, lum was found occupying the middle lobe 


intestinal canal. It is useless to repeat what | 8" - 
we have said upon that occasion. of the cerebellum. The genital organs pre- 

We have now successively reviewed the | Sented even a greater degree of erythism 
influence exercised by hemorrhage of the | than is usually seen at the period of men- 
nervous centres on the different acts of ani- | 8tTuation ; the uterus was filled with coagu- 
mal and organic life. We have, in order to lated blood, and the inner surface of the 
complete the subject, a few observations to | fallopian tubes, together with the ovaries, 
offer on the phenomena presented by | Were excessively vascular and injected. You 

; must now be struck with the coincidence in 
The Reproductive Organs. all these cases between the symptoms and 

Physiologists were long ago struck by the | s¢4¢ of the lesion. In all, the effusion took 
fact, that in certain cases of cerebral hemor- | Place into the median lobe. We do not find 
rhage, the patient exhibits a symptom that, * single example on record of erection, or 
would seem rather to belong to perfect|@™y other excitement of the generative or- 
health; this symptom is erection, which, as| $4", being produced by hemorrhage into 
I have just said, has been noticed in con-|cither of the lateral lobés. This circum- 
nection with apoplexy for many years, al-| Stance is remarkable. However, we have to 
though no explauation was attempted to be | Observe, that whenever hemorrhage to any 
given for this unusual phenomenon. Certain | ¢xtent takes place into the substance of the 
authors, indeed, compared the erection|™iddle lobe of the cerebellum, this part of 
which manifests itself occasiovally in pa-| the organ is naturally distended, and, from 
tients attacked by apoplexy, to the pheno- its position, must exercise more or less pres- 
mena of strangulation, and referred this| Sure on the superior portion of the spinal 
apparent stimulation of the genital organs|™arrow. Hence we are unable to say 
toa sort of asphyxia,—to a reflux of venous with certainty, whether the phenomenon of 
blood,—to a profound trouble of the respi-|¢rection &c. may not depend on this latter 
ration and circulation. The question re-| Use, as well as on the actual lesion of the 
mained inthis uncertain state until the time|cerebellum. There is something in this 
of Gant, who, in kis doctrine of the locali- | 8¥bject that is not very easily explained or 
zation of faculties, placed the regulating | ¥8derstood, something that disagreee with 

wer of the genital organs in the cerebel-| Ur notions of disease in general. Is it not 
um. This theory has since then been re- | Strange that the accident connected with the 
ceived with a considerable share of favour, | '¢productive organs should be diametrically 
and many physiologists will now tell you opposed to what we see taking place in all 
that if symptoms of irritation about the | the other systems? The general phenomena 
genital organs manifest themselves in the - 
course of any disease, the chief seat of the ' 

: i A : : ose si ; be found in the “ Ana- 
lesion, or irritating cause, is to be found in weny of tee Drain.” Flee pb pon 2 + 
the cerebellum. However this may be, the | were of erection; the sixth is that of the female 
coincidence of erection, or other symptoms | whose case is noticed by the lecturer.—Rep, 
of excitement of the generative organs, With | + Climiqne des Hopitaus, 1, ps 7% 
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of cerebral hemorrhage are passive: in all 
the other apparatuses we have signs of in- 
action, of paralysis; but here, on the con- 
trary, there is a state of action, a bizarre 
excitement at the moment the individual is 
withdrawn from all intercourse with the ex- 
ternal world. 

The stion now before us is a complex 
one, and not to be resolved by a few experi- 
ments, or by a few examples drawn from 
pathological anatomy. It is certain that 
phenomena of the same nature as those 
under discussion may occur when the lesion 
is situate far from the cerebellum. Thus 
erection, ejaculation of the seminal finid, 
&c., have been observed in connection with 
myelite, with inflammation of the cerebral 
hemispheres, and several other disorders of 
the cerebro-spinal axis not immediately im- 
pliecating the cerebellum. M. Pinavutt 
presented to the Anatomical Society the case 
of an individual in whom the spinal marrow 
had been violently contused by luxation of 
the 5th from the 6th cervical vertebra: here 
there existed perfect erection for more than 
six hours. M. Secavas introduced a pointed 
instrument into various parts of the vertebral 
canal, irritating the middle and inferior por- 
tions of the spinal marrow, and erection 
and a discharge of semen were produced. 
Finally, atrophy, ramollissement, and various 
other diseases of the cerebro-spinal axis, are 
occasionally accompanied by accidents of 
the generative system. However, we can- 
not pursue this question any further; we do 
not profess physiology; our business is to 
investigate the morbid phenomena of dis- 
ease, their causes, symptoms, and treatment. 
Let us therefore turn from this digression. * 
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PROLAPSUS ANL—ITS PATHOLOGY AND 
PRINCIPLES OF TREATMENT. 

I wiss to call your attention this morn- 
ing to the case of the infant who has re- 
cently died while labouring under the state 
called “ prolapsus ani.” It will afford me 
@n opportunity of explaining to you the 
views which I have oo entertained .re- 
Bpecting the pathology of thig disease, and 
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the mode of treatment I pursue; and also 
of pointing out to you certain errors which, 
in my mind, too generally prevail upon both 
these subjects. 

In the first place, let me recall to your 
minds the particulars of the case to which 
I have alluded. When this child, who was 
about one year and a half old, was admitted, 
she presented a very wretched picture, but 
one which, I regret to say, is not unfre- 
quently seen among the lower orders of this 
city. She was covered with old and dirty 
rags, had an emaciated, shrivelled, and de- 
crepid countenance, a tumid belly, and 
limbs so small, that they appeared not to 
have developed themselves since the mo- 
ment of birth. She seemed in pain, and 
kept constantly writhing in the arms of a 
wretched-looking woman, her mother. Al- 
though it was evident that the infant was a 
mass of disease, the mother simply directed 
our attention to a prolapsus of its anus of 
an unusual length. I mention this to show 
her insensibility to a state of general disease 
of her child, which would necessarily ter- 
minate after a few days in death. The tu- 
mour which the prolapsus formed, and 
which is well represented in this drawing, 





was nearly four inches long, its diameter at 
the anus being about two inches and a half, 
and atits free extremity not more than an 
inch. The skin, or common integument 
round its larger end, was, to the extent of 
about a quarter of an inch, ofa livid or pur- 
plish-red colour, and separated from the mu- 
eous surface of the prolapsed bowel by a 
fissure about half an inch deep, and so sharp, 
or so acute, that it presented, when pulled 
open, the appearance which would he pro- 
duced by a section with a sharp knife. 
About two inches and a half of the tumour, 
or more, extending from this fissure, had 
a soft pulpy surface of a crimson colour, 
covered by a viscid coherent mucous secre- 
tion, which gave to the part a glossy ap- 
pearance, and through this a quantity of a 





more watery fluid exuded, but not from 
any yisible pores, This smooth, villous, 
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crimson surface, extended further on the! attempted reduction in the manner in which 
lateral than on the anterior or posterior/I always reduce such cases; that is, by 
aspect of the tumour, and farther anteriorly | causing the orifice or central portion of the 
than posteriorly. The remainder of the sur- | tumour to be pushed up first; and it was 
face of the tumour, or that of the smaller | quite evident, that the efforts made in re- 
extremity, had a less smooth and uniform | duction, so far from giving any uneasiness 
appearance. It was paler, as if less vascu-/ to the child, seemed to afford it much com- 
lar. It was somewhat irregular, as ifthrown | fort, and to tranquillize its moans and 
into folds. In short, it presentedan appear-| straining paroxysms. My attempts suc- 
ance so different from the remainder of the | ceeded without difficulty, and I may say, 
surface, as to force one to conclude that the | contrary to my expectations ; for the tumour 
structure of the two portions of the cover-/ was so large, felt so firm, and the child's 
ing mucous membrane must be different, | straining was so constant, that I did not ex- 
and this is the point which I wish you to| pect that the bowel could be passed into the 
remember. The paler surface was sunk | pelvis. 

below the level of the more coloured and| On making an examination of the rec- 
more vascular surface. This inequality was tum after reduction, the orifice of the anus, 
not, however, owing to any destruction by | and the gut immediately within it, were so 
an ulcerative process, for it presented an | wide, that I found no difficulty in passing, to 








appearance, merely as if the vascular sur- 
face was more loose, more pulpy, more vel- 
vety, and therefore more in relief, than the 
paler surface. The small end of the tumour 
had a rounded form, or oval, placed trans- 
versely, with a depressed centre leading 
into the cavity of the bowel, and on the 
whole was not unlike, in its shape, the os 
uteri. The whole mass or prolapse felt 
firm and elastic, or like a tumour composed 
of erectile tissue. The orifice, or opening 
which was in its small extremity, was ulce- 
rated, and so narrow, that it barely allowed 
the end of my little-finget with pressure to 
pass in. When the finger entered about an 
inch, it reached a large sacculus, in which 
it could be moved about so extensively, that 
I could not feel the walls of the intestine. 
The child strained almost constantly, and 
every now and then there escaped some 
flatus, with which there squirted out a 
minute quantity of a slimy substance, of a 
mottled white and brown colour, more or 
less greenish, and having somewhat a fecu- 
lent appearance. The discharge of even a 
small quantity of this matter seemed to be 
always followed by momentary relief. Dur- 
ing the effort to discharge, the tumour was 
increasedin tension and in size, and as soon 
as the effort subsided, it became more flaccid 
and less prominent, so that it might be said 
to be constantly and alternately projected 
and retracted. This appearance was not, 
however, so much owing to any portion of 
it entering into or escaping from the pelvis 


on these occasions, as to its increase of | ly 


tension and subsequent relaxation, and this 
scemed to be caused by the difficulty expe- 
rienced in the expulsion of the flatus and 
mnuco-feculent matter. 

The mother admitted that the child had 
had this prolapsus for several months ; that 
for the last six weeks the bowel was almost 
constantly external to the anus, for it re- 
turned as soon as reduced, and that latterly 
she had not been able to reduce it at all. 
Having applied the nitrate of silver (the 
mode of doing so is afterwards explained), I 





| the extent of two inches, two or three of 
wy fingers, and in turning them in the por- 
| tion of the rectum immediately within the 
| orifice of the anus. The portion of the gut 
| which thus easily admitted my fingers, was 
that which had formed the covering of the 
| large end of the projapsus, and which was 
| now returned to its natural situation. Higher 
up than this relaxed portion, the bowel 
| presented to my touch a firm and undilat- 
able sensation, and when I passed my finger 
| into this portion, I found it to be in a tight 


| passage, the end of which I could not reach. 
| also found considerable difficulty in pass- 
ing this indurated portion up into the pelvis, 
for there seemed to be some pressure down- 
wards on it. 

After the reduction of the tumour I di- 
rected two drops of landanum to be given 
to the child, and afterwards she slept quietly 
for several hours; which, as I was informed, 
she had not done for many weeks previously. 

Attention was, on my next visit, directed 
to the laying down a plan for the restora 
tion of the digestive organs of the child, by 
fool and by appropriate medicine. My 
efforts were, however, fruitless, as, indeed, 
| was to be expected ; for although the infant 
;seemed much relieved, and although the 
prolapsus never returned further than 
to show a ring of mucous surface at the 
orifice of the anus, the state of emaciation 
and wretchedness continued to increase, and 
in eighteen days after admission she died; 
her death being preceded, for a day or two, 
a tympanitic state of abdomen, with 
considerable pain on pressure, great thirst, 
and occasional vomiting. 

On dissection, the large intestines were 
found slightly glaed in several places to 
each other, and to thesurrounding parts, and 
in separating the adhesions it was evident 
that feculent matter had been effused, and 
become surrounded by glued surfaces. On 
opening the large intestines, their surface 
was found covered thickly with ulcerations, 
some of which had destroyed the whole 
thickness of the tube, and hence the fecu- 
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lent effusion. These ulcerations were more 
numerous as we approached from the ce- 
cum to the sigmoid flexure of the colon. 
The upper portion of the rectum was found 
sunk, or slightly invaginated in the middle 
portion, but was easily drawn up out of it, 
there being no adhesion between them. 
The rectum and the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon were now removed from the subject, 
and in doing so, I had occasion to remark 
that the sphincters of the anus were so elon- 
gated, as to form a much wider opening 
than could be considered natural to so 
young a child. Here is the rectum and 
lower part of the colon laid open, and here 
is a drawing of them :— 





Here you observe a very prominent ridge 
in the upper part of the rectum, at which 
part you see that the bowel is quite con- 
tracted and strictured, and that this con- 
tracted state is upwards of an inch long. 
You also remark that the intestine above 
the contraction is greatly dilated, and, as it 


were, sunk round the narrow contracted | 


portion, so as to form a sort of cul de sac. 
You also remark that this contracted por- 
tion is ulcerated, and hard,and thick. The 


gut nearer the orifice of the anus than this, | 


is free from ulceration, is contracted in its 
length, and thickened, and far more vascu- 
lar than either the narrowed portion or the 
portion above it. It is evident to you, I am 
sure, that the vascular portion of the intes- 
tinal surface formed the outward ae 
of the prolapse, that the contracted porti®t 

formed its orifice, and that the superior di- 
lated portion was the part into which my 
finger passed, when it had penetrated 


through the orifice of the prolapse. It is| 





marks, I hope you have carried along with 
you all I have said, for this is necessary to 
enable you to comprehend the mechanism 
of this diseased state, or the manner in 
which it occurs, and the principles which 
should regulate its treatment. But, before 
I speak of this mechanism, I must beg of 
you to recollect certain facts relative to the 
rectum in its natural state, 


You know that the name of rectum is 
given to all that portion of the large intes- 
tines which extends from the upper outlet 
of the pelvis to the anus, and im adults 
measures, in general, about ten inches. It 
may be said to consist of three portions, a 
superior, a middle, and an inferior portion ; 
and each of these portions has a direction, a 
structure, and relations, peculiar to itself. 
The superior ion, which resembles more 
than either of the others the upper division 
of the intestinal tract, is characterized by 
its being covered by peritoneum, which 
forms for it a fold, called the meso-rectum, 
and connects it to the back of the pelvis; 
by its comparatively cylindrical form; by 
its projecting locsely, in some measure, 
into the cavity of the pelvis; and by its 
direction, which is from above downwards, 
and slightly from left to right. It forms 
more than half of the whole length of the 
rectum, and extends from the sigmoid flex- 
ure of the colon,,or from the brim of the 
pelvis, to the line where the intestine is 
destitute of a peritoneal covering, or to 
where the third bone of the sacrum joins 
the fourth. Where this upper portion ter- 
minates, the middle portion of the rectum 
commences. It is about three inches in 
length, is directed from above downwards, 
and from behind forwards, with a gentle 
curve. It corresponds posteriorly to the 
inferior part of the sacrum, to the coccyx, 
and to the ischio-coccygeal muscles, and 
anteriorly to the inferior fundus of the blad- 
der, from which it is separated, inferiorly 
and externally, by the vesicule seminales 
and vasa deferentia; and more inferiorly by 
the prostate gland. This portion of the 
rectum has no peritoneal covering, unless 
when the bladder is very much contracted ; 
and even then there is only a small portion 
of its anterior surface covered by this mem- 
brane. Its structure is distinguished by the 
great strength of its longitudinal muscular 
fibres. The third, the lowest, and the small- 
est division of the rectum, extends from the 
prostate gland in a direction downwards 
and backwards to the anus. Its length is 
about one inch and a half. It is lined by 


also evident that the immediate cause of|a continuation of the mucous membrane of 
death, was the discharge of the contents of|the upper portions of the gut, and is sur- 


the intestines into the cavity of the perito- 


| rounded by a very thick stratum of circular 


neum through some of these ulcerated open- | muscular fibres, the upper division of which 


ings, and the 
thereon. 


inflammation consequent 
ternal sphincter. 


Alt ough I haye been minute in my re-| which are so strong in the middle portion of 


is called the internal, and the lower the ex- 
The longitudinal fibres, 
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the intestine, do not extend upon the lowest ;my former colleague in this hospital, Dr. 
portion. This drawing tolerably well re-| O’Beirne. 

Let me now call your attention to the 
state of the rectum in an individual making 
an effort to expel feces, when his bowels are 

constipated. The lower portion of the rec- 
|tum, including the orifice of the anus, is 
'then found more or less relaxed, the length 
| of the middle portion diminished, and hence 
thrown into circular folds; while the upper 
|portion approximates the lower. If the 
| straining be continued, some of the folds of 
|the middle portion appear at the orifice of 
| the anus; and if in this state of the parts a 
| finger be introduced, we can easily, owing 
to the diminution in length of the middle 
portion, feel the lower part of the upper 
portion, and even pass the finger into it, 
when it will in general be found to be more 
or less contracted. 

It is evident, from what I have said, that 
if, from any circumstance, the relaxation of 
the orifice of the anus, and the decrease in 
length of the middie portion of the rectum, 
with the consequent wrinkling of its coats, 
and the approximation of its upper to its 
lower portion, be, excited, and continued 
| with pressure downwards, the folds of the 








€ NutSane bectioe. | middle portion of the gut will escape from 
¢ Lower portion, | the orifice of the anus, producing the state 


presents the form, direction, comparative called prolapsus of the anus, and which, as 
size, and relations of these different parts of it exists in its ordinary degree in infants, is 
the bowel, and from it you may observe that represented in this drawing. 

they are so curved, in respect to each other, 
as to form a part of the letter S. But it 
will be found that these different parts of 
the rectum are distinguished from each 
other, not only by their directions, their 
form, relation, and structure, but also by 
the state of contraction in which they gene- 
rally exist in the living body. Pass your 
finger within the anus of any healthy per- 
son, and you will find that it will be grasped 
by the bowel for a little way within the 
orifice ; that is, as far, or nearly as far, as, 
the inferior division of the rectum extends 
above this portion, the bowel is found to 
surround the finger loosely, or without | 
making much pressure. This soft and lax| 
state extends throughout the whole length | i 
of the middle portion, and exists whether| ~ 
the rectum does or does not contain feculent) a , 
matter. If the finger be passed on still | It is also equally clear, that if this state in- 
further, we shall very often meet a sort of creases, the whole of the middle portion of 
ring, with a rounded soft surface. This is the gut will be protruded externally, the 
the lower portion of the upper division of | lower orifice of its upper division will, in 
the rectum, and if the finger be passed into the same proportion, approximate the anus, 
this ring, it will expericnce more pressure | and in time pass through it, and thus pro- 
than it did in the middle division, though duce the state of parts, so far as the pro- 
less than in the lower. From these facts, lapse is concerned, which existed in the 
and from many others which I could add, child whose case we have been consi- 
we arrive at the conclusion that the upper , dering. 

and lower divisions of the rectum are,when| It follows, therefore, that every circum- 
in a state of rest, more contracted than the | stance capable of exciting inordinate tenes- 
middle portion. For further information on | mus or straining, is capable of causing a 
this point, I have great pleasure in referring prolapsus of the anus ; that this prolapsus 
you to the ingenious and yaluable work of will always, in the first instance, be formed 

‘ 
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by folds of the middle division of the rec- 
tum ; and that if the disease increases, more 
or less of the upper division, and subse- 
wy of the higher portions of the intes- 

tract, will be inverted, unless it hap- 
pens, as occurred in the present instance, 
and as is pretty uniformly the case, if not 
always, when the inversion commences in 
the rectum, that there exists, at the line of 
inversion, a spasmodic, or a permanently 
contracted stricture; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, an increase of inversion cannot 
take place beyond the seat of stricture, with- 
out the greatest difficulty, or perhaps not 
at all. 

It is also evident, in the first place, that 
in every case of prolapsus, where a stricture 
exists, as there is thereby more or less re- 
sistance offered to the escape of the con- 
tents of the bowels, those contents will be 
retarded above the narrow portion, and by 
their pressure will cause that dilatation of 
the gut, higher than the stricture, which was 
observed in this child. In the second place, 
that every case of stricture, whether spas- 
modic or organic, in the upper division of 
the rectum, must become a more or less 
| eevee cause of prolapse, or, at least, of 
invagination to a certain extent, as the 
feculent contents of the bowels, not being 
able to pass, unless with difficulty, through 


the narrowed opening, the organs of expul- | 


sion will necessarily be excited to greater 
exertion, and thereby the contracted portion 
made to invaginate itself into the middle 
portion, approximate the lower, as I have 


have explained to you, respecting prolapse 
of the anus, were not forced on those gen- 
tlemen by the facts which occurred in their 
practice and under their observation. Mr. 
Chevalier and Mr. Earle have described with 
precision a state of the rectum in adults, 
which forms the incipient stage of prolapsus 
ani. They have named it relaxation of the 
rectum, and while Mr. Chevalier has attri- 
buted it entirely to causes which produce a 
dilatation and consequent relaxation of the 
lower part of the rectum, instead of to a 
contraction of its upper part, and a neccs- 
sarily induced straining of the organs of 
expulsion, Mr. Earle appears to suppose 
that it depends upon a peculiar conforma- 
tion in the lewgth and direction of the large 
intestines, from whence there arises a dis- 
position in the upper part of the rectum to 
enter the lower. I would wish you to read 
both of these gentlemen's papers, you will 
find Mr. Chevalier’s in the Med.-Chir. 
Trans., and Mr. Earle’s in the Med. Ga- 
zette. It is still more remarkable that Mr. 
Howship, from the facts which he has re- 
corded in his work on the diseases of the in- 
testines, did not form the opinions respect- 
ing prolapse which I have developed. He 
seems to be aware of the connection of struc- 
ture with invagination or introsusception, 
and of the necessity of attending to the 
former, when we are endeavouring to cure 
lthe latter. He has also actually described 
|a case of prolapsus ani, in which he found, 
lafter death, the upper part of the rectam 
contracted, and the lower dilated; but the 








already explained, and assist to drive the | prepossessions of his mind, instead of lead- 
relaxed middle portion before it, through ing him to what seems to me to be the pro- 


the external orifice or anus. 


per use of the fact, made him view the con- 


It is not very difficult to account for the| tracted portion of the intestine as the 


origin of the common and erroneous opi- 
nion, that relaxation is the cause of pro- 
lapsus ani. You are aware, that in the case 
of the infant which we are considering, the 
muscles upon which the closure and sup- 
port of the rectum in a natural state de- 
pend, were in an clongated and very re- 
Jaxed condition, and nothing would be more 
natural than for an observer, who confined 
his attention to this state, to consider it the 
cause of the prolapse; but it only requires 
that you should watch the origin and pro- 
gress of this disease throughout the whole 
rectum, to be convinced, that this state of 
relaxation is the consequence of the pro- 
lapse, and not its cause. In fact, a prolapse 
could not arise from such a cause. If it 
could, it ought to occur whenever the re- 
taining muscles are in a state of relaxation; 
but it is well known that, in cases of para- 
plegia, where these muscles are without any 
tone, prolapsus does not ensue—at least 
from that cause. 

When you read the observations of seve- 
ral authors, but particularly those of Mr. 
Chevalier, Mr. Earle, and Mr. Howship, | 
you will be surprised that the views which 1 | 





healthy portion, and the relaxed alone as the 
diseased part. I would however recommend 
you to read Mr. Howship’s work and judge 
for yourselves. 

In short, in every case of prolapsus, your 
first inquiry should have for its object the 
source of that intestinal irritation, which, 
by exciting efforts of expulsion, has been 
the true source of the prolapse; and the 
canse which in nine cases out of ten pro- 
duces prolapsus in children will be so obvi- 
ous that it cannot be mistaken, if attention 
be paid to the origin of the disease, and its 
accompanying symptoms. It is, in fact, 
a state of disorder of the whole abdominal 
organs, and this leads to the prolapse, not 
in one way, but in several. The secretions 
become morbid, their impression on the in- 
testinal surface renders it irritable, and in- 
creases the anormal actions in which the 
morbid discharges originated; that is, ex- 
cites to a still more diseased state of secre- 
tion. Hence the contents of the bowels 
become daily more deranged, and the sur- 
faces in contact with the morbid secretions 
more and more sensitive to their impression. 
Excitement of auormal motions results, 
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which have for the! object the expulsion of | 
the diseased contents of the bowels ; hence 
purging, and irregular spasmodic contrac- 
tions of the whole intestinal tract, a state 
which never fails to excite tenesmus and 
straining. These morbid spasmodic con- 
tractions may occur in any of the canal, 
and then become a cause of the state called 
introsusception—a contracted portion passes 
into a portion of the intestine immediately 
before it. But I can from numerous dis- 
sections confidently affirm, that in such 
cases the upper portion of the rectum is 
oftener morbidly contracted than any other 
part of the canal, and that when there is no 
morbid appearance in any other portion of 
the intestinal tract, this portion of the rec- 
tum will be found contracted, and the cor- 





responding part of the colon ulcerated. 
Picture, then, to yourselves a child whose 
entire intestinal surface is in a morbid state : 
whose intestinal secretions are consequently 
also ina morbid state, whose siginoid flexure 
of the colon is irritable, and perhaps ulcer- 
ated, and whose rectum at its upper part is 
more or less spasmodically contracted, and 
you will have a case of not very unfrequent 
occurrence, and a state of the abdominal 
viscera which, in nineteen instances out of 
twenty, precedes and accompanies infantile 
prolapsas ani. What must occur in such a 
case ? 
bidly sensitive, and their morbid contents 
excite them to increased action. On the 
other hand there is an increase of contrac- 
tion of the upper portion of the rectum, and, 
at the same time, increase of effort of the 
organs of expulsion. This effort produces 


an involuntary relaxation of the parts about | 


the anus, an invagination of the upper di- 
vision of the reetum in the middle, and its 
approximation to the lower; a wrinkled 
state of the middle portion of the gut, and 
its subsequent protrusion through the ori- 
fice of the anus; while the contracted or 
spasmed state of the upper division of the 
rectum continuing, and the muscles driving 
on the contents of the intestines, a dilatation 
of the part above the strictured portion takes 
place. The stricture, which was only spasmo- 
dic, becomes, from a continuance of the dis- 
ease, organic ; and the state is sooner or later 
produced which you see in this specimen. 
Prolapsus ani of infants, therefore, has evi- 


dently its origin in a morbid state of the | 
surface of the intestinal tract, and of its | 
| there is any accumulation in it, irritation of 


secretions, a consequent state of tenesmus, 
accompanied for the most part by diarrhaa, 
by disease of the sigmoid flexure of the colon, 


On one hand, the bowels are mor-| 
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in these the spasmodic contraction of the 
rectum is followed by organic contraction, 
and by ulceration of the parts of the intes- 
tines still higher up, which lead either to fatal 
marasmus, or, asin the present case, to fecu- 
lent effusion into the abdominal cavity, and 
consequent death. 

Such is the pathology of prolapsus ani. 
Now, I need not tell you that, when the 
pathology of a disease is known, the prin- 
ciples upon which its cure is to be attempted 
are evident. As the prolapsus of infants 
results from a morbid state of the abdominal 
viscera in general, and of the intestinal 
tract in particular, our first object should be 
to restore them to health by such remedics 
as we know to have the effect of improving 
their secretions and tranquillizing their 
movements. To enter on a detail of the 
mode of accomplishing these important ob- 
jects would be to enter on a dissertation on 
the treatment of diseases of the digestive 
organs. ‘The general principles must be 
known to you, and their particular applica- 
tion is not difficult. On this subject, let 
me recommend to you a perusal of the 
paper of Mr. Wardrop in Tue Lancer of 
last year. Independent, however, of this 
general treatment, our attention must be 
directed to the state of the gut. The ob- 
ject of this attention is to remove on one 
hand the morbid irritability and spasmodic 
contraction of the upper division of the 
rectum, and on the other hand the relaxa- 
tion of its lower and middle portions. From 


| what I have said, you know that if the dis- 


ease be recent, we shall, for the most part, 
have simply aspasmed state, and consequent 
narrowing of the upper division, with a 
trifling relaxation of the lower; but if the 
disease be of very long standing, we shall 


| find above, a greater or less degree of or- 
| ganic contraction and thickening, probably 
| with ulceration,and below,serious relaxation. 


Now, it is in vain to attempt the cure of the 


|relaxed parts, until that of the irritable 


parts is accomplished. How, therefore, are 
we to proceed to obtain the former object? 
The medical treatment of the morbid state 
of the digestive organs will assist much. 
But, this will not, in general, be sufficient; 
at least its influence will be slow ; we must 
also act on the part lovally. In the first 


| place we must keep the portion of the large 


intestine above the upper division of the 
rectum, as empty as possible ; for, whenever 


the structured portion of the gut is the con- 


sequence, straining ensues, the strictured 


and by spasm of the upper portion of the | portion exists, and the portion above become 


rectum. 


Upon this, there supervenes an | ing dilated, the mischief is increased. Se- 


invagination of the upper division of the | condiy, we must alter the morbid sensibility 
rectum within the middle, a subsequent pro- | of the affected surfaces. The first object is 
lapse of the latter through the orifice of the | to be obtained by throwing up at regular in- 


anas, followed by the former. 


This is gene- | tervals emollient injections, taking care that 


rally the utmost to which the disease ex- | they pass beyond the narrowed portion ; and 


tends, ynlegg in yery neglected cages; but | for this purpose, it will sometimes be neces- 
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sary to use an unusually long pipe, or a gum- 
elastic tube. To accomplish the second ob- 
ject, I have experienced great assistance 
from the cautious use of a bougie; but, par- 
ticularly, from the application of the nitrate 
of silver. By this remedy, I have succeeded 
in curing rapidly very severe cases of pro- 
lapse. The mode of applying this substance 
must vary in different instances. I expect 
that in the course of this session you will 
have frequent opportunities of seeing it 





used. The principle is, to act on the part 
with it as you would doon any other surface 
with the same application, when your object 
is to alter its morbid action. Sometimes I | 
have rubbed the orifice of the nartowed | 
cae with the solid nitrate, sometimes I | 
ve passed into the upper portion of the | 
rectum, lint, impregnated with the solution, 
made in the proportion of fifteen grains to 
an ounce of distilled water. In all these 
modes of using the remedy, the lower por- 
tions of the gut are more or less acted on, 
and this I deem necessary, but I do not con- 
sider that itis sufficaent to act on these por- 
tions only; the action of the nitrate must 
extend to the lining membrane of the upper 
division of the rectum. 
After the digestive organs have been got 
into an improved state, and after the parts 
have been so far tranquillized that there is| 
no difliculty in retaining the bowel in its 
proper situation, you may commence the | 
employment of tonics or astringents if ne- 
cessary, to improve the state of the lower 
and middle portions of the rectum. But I 
have generally found that even for this pur- 
pose the nitrate of silver is the best remedy, | 
as far as local applications are concerned. | 
I have further to add, that the state of! 
prolapsus ani never, perhaps, comes on 
without giving, for a long time, warning of 
its approach; and if attention be paid to! 
these warning symptois, much trouble may 
be saved. Ticy consist in attacks of irrita- 
bility of the bowels, with intervals of ease. 
The child’s bowels will remain, for two or 
three days, confined, then a purging will 
come on, by which the retained matter is| 
evacuated, and thus the parts are for a time | 
trauquillized, to be again disturbed, after the | 
accumulation has again taken place. In 
every one of these cases you will find an} 
irritable state of the upper division of the| 
rectum, combined with more or less de-| 





in, at regular intervals, emollient injections, 
to wash out the bowel above the contracted 
or spasmed portion. 

To repeat; prolapsus ani in children ori- 
ginates in disease of the digestive organs, 
which draws on in its train a spasmed state, 
or irregular contractions, of the whole of the 
alimentary canal, but particularly of the 
upper division of the rectum. Fram this 
there results a difficulty ia the escape of the 
feculent matter, a consequent necessity of 
straining; am approximation of the upper 
portion of the rectum to the lower; a wrink- 
ling of the folds of the middle portion; an 
escape of those folds through the external 
orifice ; a relaxation or loss of tone in that 
orifice; a subsequent dilatation of the 
large intestines immediately above the 
upper division of the rectam, which has 
now become the seat of organic disease, 
with permanent stricture. Subsequently, 
ulceration of the lining membrane of the 
large intestines, but particularly of the 
sigmoid flexure of the colon, with great 
marasmus, ensues; and lastly, an escape of 
the feculent matter of the bowels into the 
abdomen, and consequent death. To cure, 
—improve the general state of the digestive 
organs, remove the local contraction and 
irritability of the upper portion of the 
rectum, and subsequently give tone and 
firmness to the middle and lower portions, 
thus terminating our treatment with the 
use of remedies with which practitioners 
too generally commence. 

Were it necessary, I could adduce a vast 
number of facts to corroborate the views I 
have now unfolded. This would, however, 
carry me farther than My object at present, 
which is merely a clinical review of the case 
in question. Let me, however, recommend 
you to direct your attention to the subject, 
or bear it in mind, when you are reading on 
diseases of the rectum; and you will not 
fail to be more and more convinced, every 
step you advance, that what I have brought 
forward is the true pathology of this fre- 
quent and often very troublesome disease. 

Whenever an opportunity occurs I will 


rangement of the whole of the digestive | geyeiop my mode of treating the prolapsus 


organs, including the hepatic and urinary 
secretions; and in passing the finger up the 


anus, the upper portion of the rectum will | 2" : ; ‘ 
of prolapse or introsusception of higher 


often feel preternaturally contvacted, or will | 
form a sort of annulus above the pouch or) 
middle portion. When such a case of dis- 


ani of adults also, with the nitrate of silver, 


d the application of this remedy to cases 


portions of the intestinal canal which ap- 
pear at the anus, and which differ, as I 


ease occurs, repair the health of the diges- have already informed you, in no other 
= @ , 


tive organs, principally by attention to dict, | 
air, exercise, and clothing, and keep up a 


respect from ordinary prolapsus of the 


regular state of bowels, not so much by the| auus than in the situation or portion of the 
use of purgative medicine, ag by tarowing | bowels in which it commences, 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


CLINICAL REMARKS 
ON A CASE OF 


VOMITING WITH HYSTERIA. 


DELIVERED IN THE SESSION OF 1836, 
BY DR. ROOTS. 


GenTLemen,—At the close of my last 
lecture (Lancet, No. 643, page 491), I 
alluded to a case of irritation of the sto- 
mach, which 1 designated comitus cum hys- 
teria, and I will now read the statement of 
the case taken down by the clinical clerk 
directly after the patient’s admission. 

Jane Simpson, aged 22, a servant, was ad- 
mitted into the hospital on the 20th of August 
last. She states that she had scarlet fever 
two years ago, and has been “ short-winded” 
ever since. About sixteen months ago, 
without any apparent cause, she was sud- 
denly attacked with vomiting, soon after 
taking a meal. From that time she has 
vomited regularly every day. At first she 
vomited but once a day, then twice, and 
now she vomits in less than ten minutes 
after, or even inthe act of, taking fluid. She 
feels very thirsty; her stomach generally 
retains solids, but never fluids. There is 
great heat in the stomach, the abdomen is 
very tender on pressure, the tongue slightly 
coated, edges rather red; the bowels have 
generally been costive; there is some pain 
in the head; pulse 102, and small. She 
menstruates regularly. There is, at the 
same time, a white discharge from the va- 
gina,—some leucorrhwa. 

Upon examining into this tenderness of 
the abdomen, finding that there certainly 
was some tenderness there, though no ex- 
ternal heat was present, I thought it right to 
apply twenty leeches to the epigastrium, and 
to order half an ounce of castor oil every 
other day, and one minim of creosote every 
six hours, in a small quantity of mucilage 
and water. At first this dose of creosote was 
not sufficient. Next day, the 21st, she still 
vomited after taking food, and, therefore, 
in the evening the dose was increased to 
two minims, but still was not sufficient. It 
was therefore increased to three minims, 
which dose was quite sufficient. She did 
not vomit aftertaking food, and she conti- 
nued free from vomiting from that time for 
a considerable period. Still, however, there 
was the tenderness, but it extended over the 
whole of the abdomen and thorax, and, 
therefore, I had no doubt that it was merely 
that tenderness which is so common in 
hysterical affections—a morbid sensibility 
of the sentient extremities of the superficial 
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nerves,—and I saw no occasion, therefore, 
to treat her in any respect antiphlogistically. 

28. Having continued the dose of three 
minims every six hours, and there having 
been no vomiting from the date of the last 
report, she was directed to take the medi- 
cine only twice a day. I should tell you 
that there was no emaciation. She was in 
tolerably good condition. 

On the Ist of September, having been 
free from vomiting since the 22nd of August, 
I ordered her to take a scruple of carbonate 
of soda, as she complained of acidity of the 
stomach, and ten grains of carbonate of am- 
monia, twice a day, with an ounce and a half 
of the infusion of cascarilla bark. I left town 
at this period, and stie appears to have gone 
on tolerably well, under this plan of treat- 
ment, from the Ist of September to about 
the 19th, when vomiting again returned, 
and Dr. Burton kindly saw her for me, and 
he, viewing the case as I had viewed it, no 
doubt,—as one in which it was best to use 
caution,—also applied sixteen leeches to 
the epigastrium, and ordered her two mi- 
nims of hydrocyanic acid, with a drachm of 
syrupus papaveris, every six hours, out of 
the mistura olei olive. For three or four 
days this had the effect of lessening the irri- 
tability of the stomach to some extent, but 
on the 26th she again vomited, her pulse 
became 100, and small, and the dose of the 
hydrocyanic acid was increased to three 
minims. 





I returned on the 2nd of October, and 
| found the report stating that she had vo-~ 
|mited every day since the 2th, and that 
she felt a dragging sensation after eating; 
| tongue still was red, the epigastrium ten- 
;der, the bowels confined, and she felt 
thirsty ; pulse 102, and small. Not attach- 
jing any importance to the tenderness over 
| the epigastric region, as no external heat 
| was present, I directed that the other medi- 
'cines should be laid aside, and that she 
should take two minims of creosote, in the 
| mucilage, every six hours; and two grains of 
| calomel, and eight grains of compound ex- 
| tract of colocynth, every other night, at bed- 
| time, as her bowels were confined. She vo- 
mited the first dose of creosote, and then 
ceased to vomit; her tongue became less red, 
her stomach less irritable, and she had less 
| nausea, but she still complained of uneasi- 
| ness in the epigastrium ; and more perhaps 
to amuse her mind than anything else, for 
I had discovered that she was exceedingly 
hysterical, I ordered a mustard cataplasm to 
be applied over the region of the stomach, 
The creosote was persevered in. By the 9th 
of October her tongue had become nearly 
natural, but as she still complained of loss 
of appetite, I did not hesitate to continue 
two minims of creosote three times a day, 
and to order two grains of the sulphate of 
quinine with each dose of the creosote. 
| Under this treatment she totally ceased to 
. 
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vomit, and lost all irritability of the stomach, | bismuth. I have used creosote and suc. 
though she complained of flatulence, for | ceeded; and I have used creosote and failed, 
which I ordered five grains of the galbanum | when oxide of bismuth has relieved the irri- 
ill with each dose of the quinine, continu-| table condition of the stomach. I have 
ng at the same time the creosote. 1 was| used the oxide of bismuth and it has failed. 
thus enabled to send her out of the hospi-|I have then given creosote, and cured the 
tal well, as regarded her stomach, but she | irritability of the stomach. Al! of you un- 
was still the subject of occasional hysterical | derstand perfectly that the oxide of bis- 
attacks. I should mention to you that dur-| muth, like creosote, is a remedy which no 
ing this period she had frequently com- one would ever dream of prescribing except 
plained of cough, and she herself enter- | in a case of pure irritability of the stomach, 
tained an idea that she had consumption. | unattended with inflammatory action. I 
The cough, as I understood from one of our agree perfectly with Dr. Evtiorson as re- 
pupils, who knew something about her, had spects the negative value of creosote where 
puzzled a little the medical gentleman under there is organic disease of the stomach. In 
whose care she had previously been, and | one or two instances in this Hospital I have 
who saw nothing in it but what was hyste- triedit. I triec it in a case in Luke’s Ward, 
rical. I examined her chest myself, accu- in an old mau who, beyond question, had 
rately, with the stethoscope, and could dis-| organic disease, most probably attended 
cover no disease in the lungs. In fact the with an ulcerative condition of a portion of 
whole of her affections were hysterical. | the stomach. In that case a few doses of 
Well, you saw that the creosote relieved | creosote produced vomiting, which the hy- 
the vomiting and the irritable stomach in drocyanic acid immediately stopped, and for 
the first instance, remaining well for some |a time so far ailayed the irritability of the 
time, under the administration of the car-| stomach, as to enable him to take such diet 
bonates of ammonia and soda, and the cas- | as the remaining power of the stomach could 
carilla infusion ; but when she had taken digest. I need not take up more of your time 
these for a fortnight or three weeks, the vo-| on this subject, but will proceed to another 
miting returned and was not allayed by | case,—which, though an instance of chronic 
hydrocyanic acid, though it was again ar-| disease, presented features of considerable 
rested by the creosote; and eventually the interest. 
stomach recovered its power by combining 
the creosote with a little sulphate of quinine. 
Now, as regards the advantage derived in 
this case from creosote, which you know is PAROCHIAL MEDICAL ATTENDANCE 
a remedy that has not been very long in- Paeed ahaa i 
troduced into practice, my late colleague REMARKS ON THE PROPOSITIONS OF MR. 
Dr. ELtiorson being one of the earliest to YEATMAN.—SCALE OF REMUNERATION, 





try its powers. At the same time that Dr. aes 

ELLtorson was using it, I also was adminis- | ; 

tering it in the hospital ; indeed I believe I To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

was the first who brought it to this insti- Sir,—1 could hardly have hoped for so 


= ms i perfectly ‘1 mS the —_ fortunate a concurrence of events, as the 
won she, hg xpress nhs popes 12 jstaponion of Br. Ycatmau'e anf) my 
: “ . “* Jetterin Tae Lancet of Jan. 2nd. I trust 
Gee: Se often of considerable value 10 that they may induce a thorough sifting of 
allaying irritability of the stomach, when the arguments for either scheme ; and though 
ee aaereie eden 1 should perhaps leave this tothe profession 
oye) y Jury SY at large, yet I am desirous of replying to 
a Se eS * one w two of Mr. Yeatman’s durtetien, 
ety) wr ‘ . both on his own propositions, and on the 
sue of that viscus. I do not, perhaps, quite... . x A 
pn with him as regards ray noe dh in sytem ef be — bw oy Poor oe 
crery such eae,” This it ighly ase nets wal ata put You in farther, pos, 
in simple irritability of the stomach, but ..)uneration, as proposed by myself. 
still lam quite certain that, like all other With r i Mr. Yeatman’s fi 
remedies, it does occasionally fail. lam... ith regard to } od eatmen & Erk prege- 
disposed on the whole to say, that creosote is S10", I beg to refer your readers to the four 
entitled to hold the same rank in the materia Objections stated in the second column of my 
medica, as a remedy in irritable conditions letter, which | humbly conceive are conclu- 
of the stomach, free from all inflammatory | *i¥¢: 98 to the difficulty attending the cal- 
action, as does the oxide of bismuth. In- | culation of this mode of payment. 
deed, after having used it from the first pe-| His second proposition is excellent in 
riod of its being known in this coantry, 1) principle, but 1 think two years’ previous 
may say that 1 have not been able to do| residence and practice, too long as a neces- 
more with creosote in irritable conditions of | sary prerequisite, for it would tend to shut 
the stomach, than I have with the oxide of jou many a desirable substitute for a practi- 
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tioner who ma, home eaeforted, cad have ~~ atetese oot ty 4 mepies it into oi, 
become incapacitated for, uties. whic! e Poor-Law Commissioners have 
His third proposition is quite in unison | adopted; for if, according to my plan, the 
with my own views, as to the propriety of| dangerous power, vested in the relieving 
including every thing (with a single excep-| officer, of “ordering "medical relief, were 
tion, viz., vaccination) besides midwifery and | abolished, and no limitation allowed to the 
trusses, in the proposed remuneration, how-| number of cases for which payment is to 
ever that may be calculated. be made, which I also most strongly omens 
But uv his fourth proposal, I am quite | for, I conceive that his objection wo be 
at issue vith him;1 porn no ane | neutralized. 
authorities” in this important matter but; In thus venturing to criticise Mr. Y.’s pro- 
the medical officers ape aw nor - I a — observations, = so — a sense 
see the justice or propriety of any one else of high respect for the benevolence, perse- 
deciding on the urgency m | a case of illness. | verance, “a ability, with which he Aes for 
Indeed Mr. Y. elsewhere allows, “that the years advocated the cause of the most suf- 
relieving officers can know nothing of the fering and helpless portion of the com- 
insidious approaches of disease;” and he munity. 
most truly says, that the “victims of delay”| Permit me now to show the practicabilicy 
(which must frequently occur where a non-| of calculating a scale of remuneration on 
wrofessional person is to decide on the pa- the principles I have already laid down. 
tient’s need 7 agistenen) “ might have Ae h ene for a case of Gees must in- 
restored if duly supplied with the medicines | clude two items of remuneration ;—the first, 
and attendance in the earlier stages of the a payment for drugs, &c. &c.; the second, 
disease.” | for the time, skill, and trouble of the sur- 
This early attention can, therefore, only | geon. The first may be readily estimated 
be ensured by an immediate and unrestrained | by a reference to hospitals and dispensaries 
application to the medical officers, and the | &c. The Rev. C. Oxendon, of Bishops- 
plan which I have suggested, to prevent the bourne, has drawn up, with great industry, 
parish and the medical men being burdened | skill, and success, a *‘ Statistical Report of 
with applicants who have no claim on pa- | the Principal Provincial Hospitals in Eng- 
rochial relief, is quite a sufficient check on| land.” The average cost of each patient in 
all parties, viz., that the Board of Guardians | those institutions will be found in this very 
should investigate the weekly list of patients | valuable work ; i have deduced the follow- 
presented to them by the medical officer, and | ing calculation from it :— 
declare that the medical relief afforded to| The total number of patients treated dur- 
those individuals who do not belong strictly ing one year in twenty-seven hospitals (in- 
to the class of paupers, is merely by way of cluding all except a few small and recently 
loan; the regular payments for such cases established infirmaries) was 90,426, of which 
being recoverable from the patients accord- | 23,180 were in-patients, and 67,246 out- 
ing to the provisions of the Poor-Law patients. The total expense of these in 
Amendment Act, or similar provisions to be | drugs, leeches, wine, spirits, surgical instru- 
made for this special purpose. The patient ments, &c., was 17,9691, or about 3s. 114d. 
to whom such aid is lent, should be entitled | per head;—in drugs and leeches only, 
to medicines and attendance for one entire | 11,0442, or 2s. 5}d. per head. The first of 
week (at least) from the first application to | these sums includes more than the parish- 
the surgeon. By this means not only are | surgeon has to supply his patients with; 
the parish and the medical officer protected | the second, Jess ; ware onan the inter- 
from loss, but, in the interval, prompt at- | mediate sum of 3s. to be nearer the mark; 
tcndance is provided for the sick. | but we must admit, from Mr. Oxendon’s 
wat ype oct mens wang bel ———— amie —_ _ —— in 
entively, and am unable to discover how | drugs in some of the hospitals has been use- 
his pale of remuneration could be applied, | lessly extravagant. , 
if, as he proposes in his last letter, “the| I have further examined fifteen annual 
expense of drugs were defrayed by parishes | reports of some of the principal dispen- 
and unions.” He must surely contemplate | saries in England, both charitable and self- 
some reduction of his scale, when he recom- | supporting, which give a total number of 
mends this separate parochial payment patients of 26,708; and an expenditure in 
i a i br * 1561/., or about 1s. 3d. a head. 
jith reg to his proposal, however ‘he Rev.C.Oxendon elsewhere says, “ The 
suitable or practicable it might prove in| medical expenses of an hospital in-patient 
large towns, it would, I feel convinced, be | are three times greater than those of an out- 
quite the contrary in agricultural districts | patient during the same time. So again, 
with a scattered population ; in these cases | dispensary home-patients will be more 
there can be no depot for drugs, except the | expensive than those who attend personally 
medical man’s own residence. at the dispensary. 1 consider ls. 6d. per 
Mr. Yeatman’s objections to “ a payment | head sufficient for an out-patient, and 4s, 6d, 
per patient” or “per case,” apply only to} for an in or home-paticnt,” 
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A respectable druggist in Southampton 
supplies medicines to the patients of cha- 
ritable dis 


co at 4s. per head; and 
ern in Blackfriars, London, at 2s. 6d. per 


* 
But another valuable fact may be taken 
m St. Mary’s parish, Nottingham. In 
the parochial dispensary, in which the nuta- 
ber of patients annually treated (on an ave- 
rage of seven years, ending March 1825) was 
2096, and the average annual expense in 
drugs &c. per head being about Is. 6d. 
Taking, therefore, these several averages 
as guides, we may reasonably and fairly 
conclude that a payment of from 2s. to 3s. 
e. head would defray the cost of drugs. 
en the number of patients is great, | 
have no doubt that 2s. would be sufficient ; 
while, if small, 3s. would be required. 
The second item of remuneration, viz. 


MEDICAL REMUNERATION. ° 


| other hand, where there are very few pas 
| tients, it could not be stated at less than 3s, 
| per Case. 

| Again, the circumstance of distance from 
| the medical officer, which in thinly-peopled 
agricultural districts entails on him con- 
siderably more labour and expense, requires 
a distinct and uniform charge, not only for 
the reason just mentioned, but as a pecuniary 
check on parishes appointing medical officers 
situated remotely and inaccessibly with re- 
gard to the sick-poor. 

For this item, I propose an additional 
fourpence per mile for each patient residing 
at a distance from the medical officer, whe- 
ther actually visited by him or not. This 
arrangement would not be open to the ob- 





jection properly urged by Mr. Yeatman 
against a charge for each journey. 
Such being the data of my calculation, 


the time, skill, and trouble of the medical | deduced not only from the average estimates 
attendant, is not so easily estimated, as, of | already mentioned, but from a comparison 
course, it is more a matter of opinion. It! of many parochial salaries, | recommend 
cannot and ought not to be expected, that | the annexed scale, in which it will be seen 
parochial remuneration should, by any | that the lowest charge, 3s., includes, as be- 
means, be equivalent to the value of profes- | fore stated, the cost of drugs 2s., and of at- 
sional services. Medical men must look for | tendance ls.. while the highest rate of the 
their incomes to the higher and mildle | scale comprises the cost of drugs 3s. ; attend- 
classes of society, and can only claim of | arfce 3s.; and distance above five miles (or 
the community an exemption from absolute | within six) at 4d. per mile, 1s. 8d.: in all 


loss in their attendance on the poor. 
Influenced by these notions, I suggest | 
that the lowest average payment for attend- | 
ance solely, should be 1s. for each case, and 
this only where there are very numerous 
patients comprised within a small space, and 
close at hand to the medical officer ; on the 


7s. 8d. 

The intermediate charges of the scale 
increase in arithmetical progression, and 
the number of patients in geometrical, a 
much more reasonable as well as more 
correct variation than that of Mr. Yeatman's 
scale, 


Scare for caleulating the Remuneration for Medico-Parochial Services. 


























; : Number of Cases of Sickness and Accident attended in each Parish 
Distance of Patients » . 
daring One Year, being 
from the Medical 
cormaptere: deere Me Tan a | 100 | 200 400 | 800 | 1600 
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Example.—If the total number of cases 
attended during one year in any parish be 
4006, the payment for each of those occurring 
within one mile of the surgeon's residence, 
should be 4s., within two miles 4s. 4d., 
within three miles 4s. 8d., within four miles 
5s., and so on. 

If the number of cases be intermediate 





between any of the numbers mentioned at 
the head of the scale, the payment for each 
should be altered proportionally; thus if the 
medical officer had attended 150 cases, the 
payments would be 4s. 9d., 5s. 1d., 5s. 5d., 
58. 9d., 68. 1d., and 6s, 6d., according to the 
distances respectively. The subdivision of 
the scale might be made yet more minute, 
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One column of the above scale, or some 
intermediate rate of payment suited for each 
parish, should be agreed on at the begin- 
ning of the year (perhaps according to the 
number of cases attended during the previous 
year), otherwise either party concerned 
might, by fraudulent management, increase 
or reduce the sum total paid for the same 
amount of labour at the end of the year. 

Every distinct and different case of ill- 
ness, or accident, in the same individual, 
however close in succession, should be 
charged; but, to prevent any unfair conduct 
on the of the medical officer, a relapse 
of the same disorder occurring within one 
month from the date of discharge should be 
considered as part of the former illness. 

There should be no extras, except for 
midwifery, trusses, and vaccinatton ; I think 
1 am expressing the opinion of a majority of 
medical men in proposing that the ordinary 
run of pauper midwifery cases should be 
man by a female midwife; a medical 
practitioner attending only when called on 
by her. This will not only be a saving to 
parishes, but a relief to the profession. The 
charge should not be less than one guinea, 
with an additional allowance for mileage. 
Vaccination might be charged at 1s. 6d. per 
head, and trusses at cost price. 


MR. SPRING RICE AND THE MONOPOLISTS. 


THE LANCET, 





London, Saturday, January 23, 1836. 
one 


Tuere can be but one opinion amongst 
honest and intelligent men relative to the 
course which the Ministers should pursue in 
founding the new University, and that 
course is indicated with sufficient clearness 
by simply recommending that they should 
act upon sound principles of popular govern- 
ment, rather than receive with approbation 
the noxious suggestions and schemes of the 
rump of the old corruptionists. The con- 
fidence which we repose in the Ministry 
leads us to suspect that the CHancetior of 
the Excueaver did good-naturedly com- 
ply with an urgent request that he would 
receive the report made to him by the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and one of the Council- 





No practitioner should be allowed to at- 
tend paupers distant more than six miles, | 
unless he be the nearest eligible medical 
resident to those paupers; when a further 
charge of 4d. should be made for every ad- | 
ditional mile in each case; nor should any 
one be permitted to undertake the entire 
care of a parish or parishes, which, during 
the previous year, have furnished a total of 
above 1000 cases; nor any firm of medical 
men more than 1600 cases. 

There is one obvious advantage in the 
proposed remuneration, viz., that as it pro- 
vides for two clearly defined items of ex- 
penditure, they might be separated, if de- 
sired, and so afford a facility to parishes for 
supplying their own drugs (which, although 
recommended by Mr. Yeatman, could not 
be satisfactorily effected on his plan) ; for 
instance,-~—deducting 3s. for medicines from 
each of the payments in the first column, for 


lors of the College of Surgeons, concerning 
the medical department of the projected 
new institutlon; and it would appear that 
some dozens of simpletons have been de- 
ceived by the ruse which was so admirably 
played off upon them by the CuanceLtor 
of the Excnequver. The mancuvring 
wrong-heads were guilty of the folly of be- 
lieving that the reception of the report by 
the Cuancettor would be synonymous 
with its adoption by that Government func- 
tionary. It is clear enough that these 
creatures, who are so fast sinking into pro- 
fessional obscurity, will catch at any straw, 





25 cases; 2s. 10d. from each of the pay- 
ments for 50 cases ; 2s. 8d. from each of the 
payments for 100; 2s. 6d. from the pay- 
ments for 200; 2s. 4d. from the payments 
for 400 ; 2s. 2d. from the payments for 800 ; | 
and 2s. from the payments for 1600; the 
remainder will show exactly the sums which 
should be awarded to any surgeon who 
might undertake the care of the poor, with- 
out furnishing the medicines. 

I am not aware that I have now left any | 
material part of my scheme unexplained, 
but shall be happy, with your permission, to 
answer any questions or observations it may 
elicit. I remain, your obedient servant, 

Jan. 13, 1836, RURICOLA. 


9. 647, 








however slender it may be, in the hope of 
maintaining a little while longer even their 
present degraded position. No sooner, 
therefore, had the Cuanceior of the Ex- 
cuEQvER allowed three or four of the old 
corruptionists to be named as the individuals 
who should frame a plan for the medical 
department of the New University, than 
did the halls of the old Colleges resound 
with every possible expression of satisfac- 
tion and delight. 

Every person who has bad any experis 
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ence of the industry and pertinacity with 
which the corruptionists push their interests 
in the government offices, must approve of 
the measure to which Mr. Spring Rice 
resorted, in order to be ridded for a while 
from the entreaties of his tormentors. But 
for any man to suppose that the CuANcEL- 
Lor of the ExcnequeEr intended to adopt, 
bona fide, the scheme of the Hatrorpian 
crew, is to cast upon that gentleman an 
imputation which it would be most unjust 
to the honour and intelligence of the mi- 
nister tu inflict upon him. The medical 
practitioners of England have not yet for- 
gotten that it was to the head of the present 
Ministry that they were indebted for the 
success of Mr. Warevurrton’s motion 
for the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the nature and extent of 
medical abuses. It will not be easy, there- 
fore, to make those high-minded men be- 
lieve that Ministers would subject themselves 
to the imputation of wantonly trifling with 
the feelings of the most useful and influen- 
tial body of educated men in this country. 
Had Mr. Sraine Rice really conferred on 
Six Henry Hatrorp, Sir B. Bropie, Dr. 
Rocer, and Dr. Cuamsers, the power of 
framing the arrangements for the medical 
department of the new university, he would 
have proved by that one act—whatever may 
be the extent of his classical and general 
attainments—that he was incompetent to ex- 





ecute the task which had been confided to} 
him by his colleagues, and, moreover, that 
he was blind to the faults, the prejudices, 

and the practices, of the parties in question, 
and possessed of no knowledge whatever of 
the claims which the medical practitioners 
of England are at this time forcing upor the 
attention of the legislature. But we tell 
the boobies who have been deluded by the | 
tact and discernment of the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excueqauer, that the medical re- 
formers are now too strong to stand in fear 
of any ministry. The medical practitioners 
in this empire are upwards of twenty thou- 
sand in number, and, from their intelligence 
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and respectability, and, still more, from the 
benevolent and high-minded occupation in 
which they are necessarily engaged amongst 
all classes of the community, they exercise an 
influence over public opinion, which is pa- 
ramount to that of the members of any other 
profession. It is not extraordinary, there- 
fore, that their arguments, in any question, 
should receive the respectful and earnest 
attention of both Houses of Parliament. 
Now, it happens that the members of the 
medical body have no particular desire to 
see any new medical titles awarded, which 
are unconnected with the rights and immu- 
nities of legally-qualified practitioners. They 
necessarily view with caution and jealousy, 
the proposal to institute a metropolitan 
university, wherein degrees of medicine are 
to be granted, because they apprehend that 
it will only serve further to entangle the 
question of medical reform, and add to the 
confusion which already exists on the sub- 
ject of medical qualifications. At the very 
outset of the University question, we depre- 
cated any fresh meddling with medical af- 
fairs until the report of the Medical Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was placed 
before the Legislature. Not one-third of 
the evidence, the printing of which must 
necessarily precede the publication of the 
report, is yet before the profession; and we 
suspect that the Ministers of the Crown 
know little relative to the inquiry, further 
than that the evidence has proved that the 
entire system of medical government must 
be remodelled. That such a conviction exists 
in the minds of the Members of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Rice and his colleagues are, 
doubtless, aware; but with the particular 
points of the evidence, the striking facts of 
the investigation, they are, in all probabi- 
lity, totally unacquainted. Who, then, shall 
contend that the Ministers can safely pro- 
ceed, at present, in the constitution of a 
new medical institution? Even if we admit 
that they resolve to advance in their work 
upon principles of acknowledged justice and 
liberality, still, their want of acquaintance 
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with the defects and abuses of the old cor- 
porations, may lead them to commit many 
serious and fatal errors, and involve them 
in an endless network of perplexities. Yet, 
if they determine to proceed before the 
Members of the Medical Committee have 
had the opportunity of framing their report, 
and apply, in their emergency, to their foes 
—their inveterate and implacable foes—for 
advice and assistance, rather than to their 
stanch and steady friends, they will at once 
forfeit that respect which is now felt to- 
wards them, in a pre-eminent degree, by 
nineteen-twenticths of the medical practi- 
tioners of the United Kingdom. 

But the conduct of the executive Govern- 
ment in the last session of Parliament, re- 
garding the municipal corporations, was so 
distinguished for its liberality, that not a 
doubt can exist in the mind of any sane 
man, that the rotten medical corporations, 
in which the system of perpetual self-elec- 
tion is maintained, will be entirely and for 
ever overthrown, and that in founding the 
new university, no similar tyrannical and 
unjust power will be exercised by any sect 
of individuals whatsoever. Neither the pro- 
fession nor the public are in a state of mind 
to be trifled with on this subject. Hitherto 
the Ministers have proceeded in an honest, 
straightforward, enlightened course of policy, 
and we call upon them, as they value their 
own honour and the best interests of the 
country, to recede with horror from the 
proffered assistance and embraces of the 
self-elected and sordid ‘monopolists who 
have so long scourged and degraded the 
profession by their iniquitous conduct in the 
College of Physicians and the College of 
Surgeons. 

No idle report or loose rumour will in- 
duce the profession to believe that the Mi- 
nisters have deserted the cause which they 
have already so ably supported, and we are 
assured that nothing but facts of the most 
reprehensible character and description can 
induce the profession to withhold their con- 


sion. 
by the medical students of London, in 
favour of a public examination of candi< 
dates for medical honours, is, beyond all 
question, the most striking fact in favour of 
throwing open those Halls and Colleges 
where medical degrees and licenses are con- 
ferred, that has ever been submitted to the 
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leagues. If Mr. Sprinc Rice, however, be 
really desirous of obtaining for himself and 
his official associates the unextinguishable 
hatred, and the profound contempt, of ninety- 
nine hundredths of the medical practitioners 
of Great Britain and Ireland, he will call to 
his aid Sir H. Hatrorp, Sir B. Bropre, 
Dr. Rocet, and Dr. Coamsers, and adopt 
as hisown the scheme of those gentlemen for 
governing the medical departments of the 
new university. The CHancetior of the 
Excneqver might then take his leave of 
the question of medical politics. At any 
rate his views on that subject would neyer 
afterwards carry with them the slightest 
interest, except to the most incurable, ig- 
norant, and sordid of the plundering mogo~ 
polists. 
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A report of the meeting of medical stu« 
dents of this metropolis, which was held in 
the great room of the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern on Monday evening, will be found 
in another part of this week’s Lancer. It 
was computed that from first to last there 
were present on that occasion 1500 medical 
gentlemen, nearly the whole of whom were 
students. A more respectable assembly, or 
a more interesting one, was never seen in 
this metropolis, and considering the degree 
of excitement which prevailed in the minds 
of the gentlemen present,—all of jthem la- 
bouring under the impression that they had 
been grossly injured and insulted at Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall in the person of one of their 
body,—the decorum and excellent order 
which prevailed, evidenced the importance 
that was attached by the assembly to the 


subjects which were brought under discus~- 


The declaration which was then made 





fidence from Lord Msxeovanx and his col- —— of the legislature and the public, 
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In short, such a declaration must annihilate 
the secret system, and establish in its stead, 
a tribunal of unrestrained publicity. 

The bold and manly bearing of the medi- 
cal students of the metropolis, in thus de- 
manding that their attainments may be 
fairly and openly scrutinized, must obtain 
for them the respect and admiration of every 
enlightened member of the profession. The 
chairman of the meeting, Mr. Means, con- 
ducted the business of the evening with 
judgment and ability, and it was gratifying 
to observe the deep interest which Mr. 
Caxpve, with his whitened locks, still mani- 
fested in promoting the welfare of medical 
pupils. But what attendance was there of 
the physicians and surgeons of the “ re- 
cognised” hospitals of the metropolis ? What 
attendance was there of those gentlemen 
who utter such a profusion of honied and 
friendly professions in their introductory 
discourses on the Ist of October, — the 
ticket-selling, fee-catching day? What at- 
tendance was there of those ever sincere 
friends of medical students? Oh the 
number is easily counted. Mr. Liston, of 
the London University, was the only hos- 
pital surgeon in London who supported the 
cause of the students by his appearance on 
the platform, and it rejoices us to be enabled 
to state that that distinguished surgeon re- 
ceived, as the just reward of his spirit and 
liberality on this occasion, the unanimous 
and hearty greetings of the entire assembly. 

The views and purposes of the meeting 
will be found so fully expressed in the ac- 
count furnished by our reporter, that we 
content ourselves this week with referring 
the profession for information and food for 
reflection on the highly important subject 
discussed, to that document. 





Ix giving insertion to the letter of 
Messrs. CarmicHart, Crampron, and 
Cotes, we take this opportunity of direct- 
ing the attention of our highly respectable 
correspondent “ Observator,” to the contra- 
dictions of his statsqenty which those 
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letters contain; and we also inform him 
that we have been requested to state that 
no petition was forwarded to the govern. 
ment by the “Sisters of Charity” on behalf 
of Mr. Ferra t, and that the remarks rela- 
tive to the interference of those ladies in the 
election, are entirely unfounded. We have 
also a separate letter from Mr. CanmMIcHaAkt, 
without room to insert it this week. 





In a clinical lecture which was delivered 
a short time since by Sir Cuaries Bex at 
the Middlesex Hospital, some remarks were 
made on the subject of reporting clinical 
lectures in the medical journals, which de- 
mand from us an especial notice, and they 
shall receive it. Without intending to offer 
to this distinguished gentleman the slightest 
offence, we would seriously advise him to 
turn the current of his thoughts to any 
quarter rather than that of the press, or he 
will stand a fair chance of entering ‘‘ modern 
Athens” as a confirmed twaddler. Some 
men take pains to make themselves ridicu- 
lous. Sir Caarues Bet is one of them, 
and on three or four occasions in that way, 
his attempts have been very successful. 





GREAT MEETING 
OF THE 
MEDICAL STUDENTS OF LONDON, 


AT THE CROWN AND ANCHOR TAVERN, 


On Monday, Jan. 18, 1836, 
TO PETITION PARLIAMENT 
TO EFFECT AN ALTERATION IN THE 
EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES 
FOR 
MEDICAL LICENSES AND DEGREES, 
AND TO FORM A 


CENTRAL STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


—_—— 


Tar challenge forwarded by Mr. Tomas 
Suir to the Court of Examiners at Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, demanding a public exami- 
nation in order to prove that his rejection 
by the Court on the previous Thursday, was 
not determined in consequence of the in- 
competency of the candidate, led to the 
formation of a committee of medical stu- 
dents to determine what steps should be 
taken by the great body of students in Lon- 
don on an occasion which was especially 
calculated to discuss the grievance under 
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which they universally laboured in conse- 
quence of the existing system of private ex- 
aminations at the medical boards. The 
committee, it appeared, resolved on con- 
vening a public meeting of the students to 


take the subject into consideration, which | 


was publicly advertised, and held on Monday 
evening last, at six o'clock, in the great 
room of the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where 
nearly the whole of the medical students in 
London were assembled. 

The proceedings commenced by the unani- 
mous nomination of Mr. Witt1aAm MEApe, 
of King-Street, Southwark, to the Chair, 
amid great cheering. 

The CHarrMAn then opened the business 
of the evening in the following statement : 
Gentlemen, you have been here 
this night by advertisements, in which it 
was signified that a discussion on matters of 
vital importaace to your future welfare and 
interests was to take place. It will be my 
duty on this occasion shortly to explain to 
you why it was desirous to hold a public 
meeting for this Ceres You are all 
aware that near Blackfriars Bridge there 
exists an institution which is called the 
Apothecaries’ Hall of London; and you are 
also aware that many acts of injustice have 
been committed by that tyrannical body of 
monopolists. The characters of many of 
your professional brethren have at various 
times been destroyed by the unjust pro- 
ceedings in that establishment, at the exa- 
minations of students, and the question now 
is, whether by an unity of moral force and 
an appeal for justice to the right quarter on 
your part, you will not, after this fresh in- 
stance of injustice, attempt to prevent a re- 
petition of oppression on the part of the of- 
fending body. (Cheers.} Without, then, fur- 
ther preliminary remarks, I shall at once 
state to you the facts of the case. Within 
the last three years I have been occupied in 
the duties of a private teacher in London, 
and have become acquainted with instances 
of gross injustice to medical students by the 
Court of Examiners in Apothecaries’ Hall. 
The details of the examinations would suf- 
ficiently testify this fact. I shall confine 
myself, however, to the act of injustice 
which has been the more immediate cause 
of this meeting. The gentleman who was 
rejected on Thursday week, was interro- 
gated in the strangest manner. He was 
first shown a prescription in which camphor 
and mercurial ointment were directed to be 
admixed. He was asked, what was the use 
of the camphor? He said, it promoted the 
ahsorption of the mercury into the system. 
The next inquiry was, how that was effected ? 
He replied, by stimulating the lymphatics. 
He was then asked, did it act upon the ab- 
sorbents? His reply was, that the lym- 
phatics were the absorbents; and he also 
mentioned that it was partly taken up by 
the process of endosmose, At this scientific 
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}not be any taken in at all. 








term the Examiner sneered, and so began 
to decry the acquirements of the candidate. 
He was then asked, how ni n got into 
the system? He replied, partly by the 
agency of respiration. The Examiner said, 
that there was as much given out as was 
taken into the lungs, therefore there could 
He was then 
asked, did it obtain admittance in any other 
way? He mentioned, that it was taken in 
through the medium of the digestive ap- 
paratus, and said that some vegetables which 
are used as condiments contained a con- 
siderable quantity of nitrogen. He was 
asked, what these were? He replied, that 
they belonged to the natural order of crue 
cifere. He was told tonamethem ; and he 
mentioned the different kinds of mustard, 
horse-radish, broccoli, and cabbage. Here 
theExaminer said, contemptuously, “ Tailor’s 
cabbage, 1 suppose.” (Cries of ‘Shame, 
shame.”) The Examiner soon afterinquired, 
what was the ultimate composition of the 
muscles? He mentioned carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen; whereupon he was 
asked in a gruff and surly voice, whether 
nitrogen, therefore, did not get into the 
system in beef and mutton? (Much 
laughter.) Then he was asked, what was 
the state of the bowels in diabetes? to which 
he replied, that they were irregular in their 
action. ‘“ Constipated, Sir,” said the 
Examiner, “constipated; how can the 
bowels be irregular when so much fluid 
passes off from the system by the kidneys ?” 
(Great Laughter.) 1 suppose the worthy 
examiner considers that much fluid is essen- 
tial to wash out the bowels. Mackintosh, 
Gregory, and Martinet, state, the two first, 
that the bowels are irregular in diabetes, 
and the latter that they are irregular, but 
generally constipated. The student was 
then asked what was the state of the pulse 
in nephritis, to which he answered “ Quick 
and hard,” which the Examiner instantly 
contradicted in the most abrupt and rough 
manner, by “ Quick and full, Sir.” (Cries of 
‘* Shame, shame.”) Mackintosh and Gregory 
state that the pulse is quick and hard. 
Marshall Hall does not notice the state of 
the pulse in nephritis. He was then asked 
what was the treatment of intermittent 
fever, and he said that before the accession 
he would give an emetic, and mentioned 
the treatment recommended by Dr. Mack- 
intosh, and which is now very generally 
adopted, namely, bleeding in the cold stage 
of intermittents. The candidate was forth- 
with asked, in a tone of astonishment, 
would Ae bleed? He replied that he had 
heard that practice strongly recommended, 
and should be inclined to adopt it. He was 
presently afterwards asked what purge he 
would give in nephritis, he said he would 
add castor oil to the enemata. “ By the 
mouth?” was the inquiry. He said, No, 
because there was great sickness, What, 
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then, would he give by the mouth? He said 
two or three grains of calomel. “ No, Sir,” 
the Examiner replied, “you should give a 
mild purge of ten grains of the extract of 
colocynth and five of calomel. (Jmmense 
laughter.) Gentlemen, the end of all this 
ignorance, captiousness, and unfairness, 
was the rejection of the candidate. There 
are numerous other points in this ex- 
amination, gentlemen, but I shall not speak 
further on it this evening. I hope | have 
mentioned sufficient to satisfy you, that the 
conduct of the Examiners on this occasion 
has been unjust. I promise you that the 
examination shall be published, supported 
by the very best authentication that can, 
under the circumstances, be given to it. 
Such reckless unfairness can on'y receive 
its reward by publicity. (Hear, hear.) I am 
convinced, that so long as there is a private 
Court of Examiners, without any means of 
appeal, so long will injustice continue to be 
perpetrated. When they improperly reject a 
candidate, and they are supplicated to give 
another examination at once, they say—“* We 
cannot, Sir; the Act of Parliament does not 
permit us to give you another examination.” 
Then it becomes our duty, if the Hall is 
really so precise in its observance of the 
law, to apply to the Legislature to give us 
at least good laws for examining bodies to 
fall back upon, with power of examining 
a second time, and public examinations 
(cheers) ; for, while they are private, you 
may be sure that when once a Board of Ex- 
aminers has committed an act of injustice, 
they will not like to falsify their first deci- 
sion by passing a man the second time. 
The second examination would, if possible, 
be more unfair than the first. In taking 
the chair to-night, gentlemen, I do trust 
and believe that your enemies, who are 
carefully watching your proceedings, will 
not have the power of saying that medical 
students cannot meet without occasioning 
some disturbance. (Cheers.) The Examiners 
of the Hall are now chuckling at the idea, 
that the students will commit themselves 
to-night, and that is the only ground they 
have for hoping to have the power of again 
doing you wrong. With quiet and becom- 
ing conduct, you must here protest against 
their injustice, and you will then succeed in 
your object. Your wrongs need discussion 
among yourselves, and the mode of redress- 
ing them will not be long unsuggested. 

Many are the men who have, in the course 
of years, been sacrificed to the injustice of 
this institution, men who have been fully 
competent to practise their profession, but 

who have left that Hall with aching 


hearts, nét knowing where to hide their 
heads,—men who have been previously 
known to their fellow students and profes- 
sional friends as able and well-qualified 
candidates, who have gone from that Hall 
disgraced on account of some injustice on 
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the part of its Examiners. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
The student is said to be by a ma- 
jority of the Court, but he is not, strictly 
speaking, rejected on any Occasion by a 
majority. An Examiner comes to a chair 
for two or three minutes, hears what the 
candidate says, puzzles him by some ques- 
tion which is peculiar to the Hall (cAcer- 
ing and laughter), walks a and is suc- 
ceeded perhaps by another Examiner, who 
walks by, shakes his head, and cries, “A 
bad business,” and the pupil is rejected. 
The Act of Parliament contemplates that 
at Jeast a majority of the Court should listen 
attentively to the examination, and not that 
two or three of them should walk to and 
fro by the table, putting peculiar questions, 
and thus professing to form their opinions 
on the talents and competency of a man, [ 
will tell you what is the mode of decision 
with one of these philosophical Examiners, 
He says, “ When first a young man comes 
into the room we look in his face, and if 
we see that he is clever, we expect so much 
the more from him; but if we do not think 
he is clever, then we try whether he knows 
anything at all, or whether he can be of any 
use to society, and so help him on.” (Great 
laughter.) 1s an Examiner who judges ac- 
cording to physiognomies who he should 
sport with? is such a man as that fit to 
be an Examiner? (Cries of ‘‘ No, no.” 
It is too bad that the examinations should 
assume such a form as they do. There are 
four tables in the room; it is all a chance 
to which table a pupil is conducted, whe- 
ther to Mr. Ridout’s table, or some- 
body else’s. Perhaps the other three ta- 
bles are supplied by at least gentlemanly 
Examiners, if not very competent ones. (A 
ery of ** Wheeler is as bad as Ridout.”) Well, 
they are both very bad. (Laughter.) Now, 
of four students who may go in, three may 
pass through very well, but the one who 
falls to the lot of the fourth examiner, may, 
on no kind of principle that is good, fall a 
sacrifice to that accident, or to some pri- 
vate pique or spite, and have his character 
completely destroyed. The gentleman who 
has challenged the Hall to give him a public 
examination, had, before he went up, the 
full approbation of his lecturers and teachers 
to present himself, and he was considered 
perfectly competent to pass at the school to 
which he belonged. But there was evidently 
something premeditated against him, and 
whether by chance or design he fell into 
the jaws of Mr. Ridout. It is a fact, that 
in the very middle of his examination, his 
indentures of apprenticeship, which had 
before been received, were brought into the 
room by Mr. Watson, who tapped him on 
the shoulder, and laid them on the table, 
when the Examiner took them up at that 
particular moment to inspect. There was 
a reason for this extraordinary procecding, 
which I shall not explain to you now, but 
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it affords omminainn, peat that you have 
no protection at the Hall against the most 
unbecoming and depressing acts on the part 
of the Court. Now, the object of the pre- 
sent meeting is to consider the best means 
of providing a remedy against the injustice 
of that body, and to protect, in future, the 
professional rights of the student. (Cheers.) 
Resolutions having for their object these 
purposes, will be proposed to you, and I am 
sure that you will hear with attention every- 
thing that is said to the point respecting 
them. As far as my endeavours can go 
there shall be a fair and impartial bearing 
afforded to every speaker who keeps to the 
points in question,—the examinations at the 
Ilall as at present conducted, and the best 
mode of protecting the medical students of 


London from injustice. (Hear, hear.) Gene- | or the whims of the Examiners. 
I ask of | too well that many of the students who have 


ral politics we shall wholly avoid. 
yon a calm, quiet, and dispassionate discus- 
sion, and let not the Examiners of the [fall, 
orany of your oppressors have reason to 
say to-morrow that this was merely a meet- 
ing of riotous students. That is what they 
want. It is their great hope that this will 
be a riotous meeting. “‘ There will be a row,” 
say they, ‘“‘the students will depart, and 
then what care we. The students will then 
have no power, and their meeting won't 
affect us a bit.” If your enemies choose to 
say what is untrue, why, we can’t help that. 
But let them have no good ground for con- 
sidering that after this meeting they will 
actually have more unjust power over you 
than ever. Deceive their wishes, gentle- 
men, by testimony that cannot be mistaken. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The following letter from Joseph Hume, 
Esq., M.P., was then read to the meeting, 
and received with very great applause :— 

“ To the Chairman of the Meeting. Sir,— 
I request that you will state, if it should be 


necessary, to the meeting, that I should | Aear) ; 


have attended, agreeably to the request con- 
tained in Mr. Paine’s letter of the 16th, if 1 
had not had a previous engagement which 
I cannot avoid. Be pleased also to state 
that I concur in the propriety of their 
making application to the Government for 
an immediate and thorough reform in the 
regulations and practices of the Examiners 
of the Apothecaries’ Company, of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and of the College of Phy- 
sicians. All require to be new cast, and 
some intelligible system adopted for the re- 
gulation of medical education, the grant- 
ing of degrees, &c., and, above all, all ex- 
aminations for degrees, diplomas,or licenses, 
should be held in public. 1 hoped to have 
seen Mr. Warburton respecting his views 
for the next session. But although I know 
that he is most anxious to see a thorough 
reform in the profession, yet if you wish for 
relief you must endeavour to assist your- 
selves, and to lay before the Government a 
statement of the abuses of which you com- 
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plain, and demand that they make it part of 
their duty to reform the present system 
without delay. I shall have much pleasure 
in co-operating in every way in my power 
to obtain your object. I remain, your obe- 
dient servant, “ Josern Hume. 

“ Bryanstone-square, Jan. 18, 1836.” 

Mr. Parne, rose and said,—Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen,—I am deputed by the 
Committee to propose to you the first reso- 
lution, and I can assure you that I feel more 
than an ordinary degree of pleasure in 
doing so. I feel that we are now about to 
try to obtain the redress of one of the great- 
est grievances that can befall a student. We 
do not meet in ignorance of the tyranny 
that has so long been exercised at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, when it has suited the purposes 
We know 


been rejected there, were men who were far 
more deserving of holding seats in that 
Court than those men who really occupy 
them, and while those institutions which 
affect other classes of the community are 
undergoing reform, why should not the 
Apothecaries’ Hall be also reformed ? Men's 
minds have become more expanded, and 
their knowledge much greater, and I am 
sure it is not right that men who were edu- 
cated nearly half a century ago, should have 
the power of sitting as an irresponsible and 
secret board of examiners, to exercise their 
power over students of the present day. 
(Cheers.) Weknow that very many men 
have gone into that Hall, who have devoted 
years to their profession, and who possessed 
high intellectual attainments, have been 
made to bow to the shrine of ignorance. 
(Cheers.) Why should not such an insti- 
tution become the subject of reformation ? 
But I am happy to know that the days of 
all close corporations are numbered (Hear, 
; and I sincerely trust, that ere two 
more sessions of Parliament have closed, 
that the present corrupt body will be totally 
abolished. (Great cheers.) 1 hold in my 
hand a letter which 1 have received, since 
coming upon these hustings, from Mr. War- 
burton. (Some person here said, “ That is 
polities.”) A gentleman behind me says I 
am introducing politics. I say that this is 
not the fact; I will not touch upon any 
politics but medical politics, and those are 
the politics which we are expressly called 
upon to discuss. Mr. Warburton says that 
he should have felt much pleasure in join- 
ing this meeting this evening. (The same 
individual said “You mus‘nt read it. It’s 
politics, It is private. It is to the stu- 
dents.” Cries every-where from the meeting 
of “ Read, read.”) 

“To Mr. Paine, Secretary to the Commit. 
tee, xc.—Sir,—I received this morning your 
letter inviting me to be present at a meet- 
ing of medical students, to be held this 
evening, to take into consideration certain 
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proceedings of the Examiners at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, &c. As I had already ed 
another engagement, I could not have at- 
tended the meeting, but independently of 
that reason, it appears to me to be best that 
I should not attend it. But I always hear 
with pleasure that persons who feel them- 
selves aggrieved, assemble to consider and 
discuss the subject of their grievances, and 
individually I should, without doubt, have 
derived much gratification from the infor- 
mation to be received by attending the dis- 
cussion. With earnest wishes for the pros- 
perity of the medical students of London. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 
“Henry WARBURTON.” 

(Enthusiastic cheering followed the perusal 
of the letter.) 

Gentlemen, I shall not detain you longer, 
ev cpting to entreat that you will univer- 
sally join in the work we have begun, and I 
am sure if you do, that we shall soon be able 
to shout a joyous requiem over the remains 
of that despotic tribunal of injustice, the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, which has been so exe- 
crable in its existence, and will be so de- 








proposition before the meeting. Mr. Der. 
mott can speak after the next resolution has 
been moved. 

Mr. Evans proposed the second resolu- 
tion. If they were disposed to hear the 
gentleman who was so many years older 
than himself, he (Mr. E.) would most will- 
ingly give way to him. (Cries of “ No, no, 
go on.”) He thought that at no time were 
the students called upon to be more una- 
nimous than at present. Until lately the 
flagrant acts of injustice committed by the 
Apothecaries’ Company had been kept 
in the background; but within the last 
few months, two most glaring cases had 
come within his own knowledge,—one was 
that of a most scientific man who was re- 
jected at the Hall. Strong, however, as 
were his feelings on the subject, he would 
not abuse the Apothecaries’ Company, nei- 
ther, he trusted, would others at this meet- 
ing, as that would be placing in the hands 
of the Hall a scourge for their own backs. 
He was extremely sorry that the Apothe- 
caries’ Company should have put to the 
test, in the manner they had done, the old 


testable in its death. (Loud cheers.) I beg | proverb—“ Didicisse fideliter artes, emollit 
to move, gentlemen, “ That this meeting is| mores, nec sinit esse feros.” (Cheers and 
of opinion that the examinations, as at pre-| laughter.) Certainly the Company was not 
sent conducted, at Apothecaries’ Hall, are|an instance in proof of the saying. The 
conducive neither to the honour of the pro- | resolution he had to propose was as fol- 
fession, nor to the protection of the public, | lows :— 
nor are they adequate tests of the abilities| “ That with a view to procure a remedy 
of the candidates.” for the evils indicated in the foregoing reso- 
Mr. Scorrern, with pleasure, seconded lution, it is expedient that this meeting take 
the resolution. Abuses, he feared, had exist- | into consideration the means of redress.” 
ed in the Apothecaries’ Company ever since; Mr. Puppicompe seconded the resolu- 
it had been entrusted with the power of|tion. In case, he said, any among them 
granting licenses. Young men came up to| had been brought there by idle curiosity, 
London, devoted the whole of their time to | or had come in opposition to the objects of 
perfecting themselves to practise in their|the meeting, he wished that he possessed 
profession, went up prepared to the Hall | sufficient powers of eloquence to impart to 
to pass, and often, in consequence of the| them the same feeling as he himself pos- 
Examiners themselves not properly compre- | sessed upon this subject, as he was sure 
hending the questions which they put, were they would then exert themselves to obtain 
turned back. It was notorious, indeed, | their just rights, and support the dignity of 
among medical students, that whatever the | the profession. (Hear, hear.) 
talent and scientific knowledge of the can-| Mr. Dermorr. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
didate, if he relied upon that for passing, | tlemen, I wish to address you before the 
without being initiated into some of the resolution is put, and even Mr. Wakley, as 
queer questions of the Hall, he would fail.| a conscientious friend. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
(Hear, hear, hear.) He most cordially sup-' great laughter.) Now, gentlemen, | think 
ported the resolution. that this resolution is alluding as it were 
The CuHarrMan then put the resolution! to a point of honour; and I think, and 
to the meeting, when one hand was held up | humbly submit according to the slight de- 
against it, which caused great laughter, and gree of common sense, the small degree of 
cries of “ Let him come forward” having common sense which I possess, that there 
arisen, the dissentient advanced to the plat-/| is a collusion. (Laughter, and cries of ‘* No, 
form, and was announced to the meet-!no.”) You will be so good as to hear me 
ing as |; out, gentlemen (cries of “* Go on, go on”) — 
Mr. Dermott, who, when silence was/a collusion between the pupils at large. 
obtained, said, Gentlemen, I wish to address | (Laughter.) I come here as no_ spy. 
you for the honour of the pupils at large,| (‘‘Oh/") The gentlemen who know me 
their future welfare, and their future cha-| know my heart. (Laughter, and a cry of 
racter in the profession. (Laughter, and|*‘ Hear Mr. Dermott's demonstration of the 
cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear.” ) heart.” ) 


The Cuaiaman, There is at present no| The Caiman, I ghall take care that 
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Mr. Dermott is not offended here; but 
I must request that Mr. Dermott will have 
the goodness to keep to the object for which 
we are assembled,—that point is, the con- 
duct of the Examiners of the Hall. 

Mr. Dermort. I will do so. The uni- 
versal interest of the profession is involved, 
and it might be put to the Company of 
Apothecaries as a point of honour, inas- 
much as their character is concerned ina 
professional way, that they should examine 
this man publicly. That is the question I 
wish to propose to this meeting, and if you 
wish to put me down onthe strength of that 
question, for God's sake if you can consci- 
entiously put me down, do it. (“ No, no, 
go on, go on.”) Well, then, I say their 
honour as professional men, their honesty 
in some slight degree as professional men is 
concerned, and therefore, upon the score of 
the interests of the pupils at large (/augh- 
ter), 1 would wish, instead of that former 
resolution, that this gentleman should be 
examined publicly before the Apothecaries’ 
Company, and | trust it will be seconded. 
I put my resolution contra to your second 
resolution. 

No one seconding Mr. Dermott’s resolu- 
tion, it fell to the ground. The second reso- 
lution was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. Perers proposed the third resolu- 
tion. Two or three instances had been ad- 
duced relative to the oppression manifested 
by the Examiners of the Hall, but many 
grievances were yet unstated. Numerous 
regulations which were in existence at the 
time that hundreds of students had entered 
on their professional studies had since been 
repealed, or so altered as not to bear any re- 
semblance to their original form. (Cries of 
** Shame, shame.”) It thus became impos- 
sible for students to know what to do, they 
could not tell what would be the amount of 
their studies, they did not know to what 
particular branches they should devote their 
energies, and probably at a time when they 
might be considered fully competent to 
practise, some fresh regulations were issued 
from the Hall, which threw twelve addi- 
tional months of expense and anxiety on 
their shoulders. (Shame, shame.) No doubt 
the Company would say that it was all for 
the good of the profession, but if the major- 
ity of his fellow students thought that such a 
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swayed the Examiners at the Hall intheir 
acts of injustice ; and if twenty-five pupils at 
such a distance had possessed this influ- 
ence, what could not the multitude do who 
were then present? (Cheers.)| The resolution 
he had to propose was, “That in order to 
attain the object desired, a petition be im- 
mediately drawn up and forwarded to Par- 
liament, praying that an equitable and just 
tribunal be immediately established, and that 
the Chairman of the meeting do sign such 
petition on behalf of the students present.” 

Mr. Lane cordially seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Druitt, of King's College, said, that 
the petition ought to be signed by those who 
wished to do so, and not by the chairman on 
behalf of the meeting, for the resolution 
might not be approved of by all, and it 
might be inferred that it was not approved 
of by all the students who were present. He 
moved as an amendment that the petition 
be signed by those gentlemen present who 
wished to do so, and not by the chairman 
on behalf of the meeting. 


Mr. CuAutice seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Crook supported the original resolu- 
tion, as it was in favour of the usual method 
of signing petitions. Besides, one of the 
principal reasons was, that the Hall was 
not over lenient with an individual whom 
they considered to be opposed to them. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) If the students pre- 
sent signed the petition, he had not the least 
doubt that many of them would feel the ef- 
fects of that proceeding when they went up 
tothe Hall. The signature of the chair- 
man would save many a man from unjust 


| disgrace during the remainder of his life. 


‘Hear, hear.) Why did not the enemy who 
moved the amendment declare his senti- 
ments boldly, instead of endeavouring by 
a side-wind to overturn the object of the 
meeting? ( Cheers.) 


Mr. Druitt again presented himself amid 
much opposition. They had been desired, he 
said, to give an impartial hearing to every 
speaker. As yet they had had no oppor- 
tunity of showing that impartiality, but he 
would now afford them the opportunity. 
(Hear, hear.) He would state boldly his 





reason for opposing the latter part of the 
resolution. He did so in order that it might 


power ought not to be vested in persons who | not be imagined either that the general body 
were not able to tell what was and what was | of the medical students of London were 
not good for the profession, ar.d were liable to | aware of this meeting, or that they were in- 


abuse their privileges, this was the time for 
them to say so. (Cheers.) A most glaring 


clined to support any petition that might be 
founded on the resolutions which had been 


instance of this abuse happened last sum- | and might be passed. He would not attempt 
mer, when regulations came out by which|to retort upon the sneer that had been 


the students were obliged to incur an ad- 
ditional twelve months’ wear and tear of 


thrown out, but he would give his reasons 
for dissenting from the object of the meeting. 


mind, body, and pocket. They were now, They had met to discuss grievances, and in 
too, especially encouraged to protect them-| order to discuss them they ought to know 
selves, from the circumstance of the pupils | first ofall what those grievances were. One 


of Exeter, backed by their teachers, having | grievance had been stated, and only one, 
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but it had not been proved. (Cries of “ OA, 
oh,” and laughter.) After what he con- 
sidered to be much abuse from the chair- 
man towards the Apothecaries’ Company, a 
gentleman who had moved a resolution, 
stated that there was to be no abuse, though 
he considered that plenty of abuse, and 
gross abuse (general hissing), had been 
used. He trusted they would listen to him 
for a few minutes, and then he would sit 
down. (A ery of “ It's quite time you did so.”’) 
They bad come there to discuss grievances, 
and he wanted to know what the question 
was upon which the gentleman had been 
rejected. (Repeated hisses and cries of “ Of, 
of.”) (Thechairman begged that the mect- 
ing would hear Mr. Druit.) He thought 
they had met to hear grievances discussed, 
but it appeared that they would not permit 
it. No grievance in his opinion had been 
proved, and if it had, he did not consider 
that they were adopting the proper means 
of obtaining redress. (Groans and hisses from 
all parts.) 

The amendment was then put, when two 
hands were held up for the amendment, and 
the resolution was carried amidst loud ac- 
clamations. 

Mr. Crook said, he had to propose a re- 
solution which he considered ought to have 
been the first, because, while it complained 
of the present mode of the examinations at 
the Hail, it also suggested a remedy. He 
was not prepared to go to the extent that 
some gentlemen had who had spoken dur- 
ing the evening. He thought that if they 


al 

Some genticman had proposed the right of 
appeal for a second examination to another 
tribunal. That would be as bad, unless the 
higher authority were also to be elected by 
the members at large. Mr. Carpue having 
promised to address them, he would con- 
clude by reading the resolution, viz. :— 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that nothing will more essentially contribute 
to the honour and efficiency of the profession, 
and the public good, than that the examiners 
of the institution under consideration should 
be elected by the members at large, and 
that no reform can be satisfactory that does 
not render the governing body accountable 
to the governed.” 

Mr. Bartow seconded the resolution. 

Mr. said that he thought that the 
proceedings of this meeting were well cal- 
culated to raise the character of the profes- 
sion in the estimation of the public. It bad 
been stated that the grievances complained 
|of that evening had not been substantiated. 
He did not stand forward to discuss indi- 
vidual cases, but he contended that the 
principles on which the examination was 
based were bad. Before one man had the 
legal power of examining ancther upon any 
branch of the profession, he ougkt to give 
proofs that he himself had attained profi- 
ciency in that branch, and he would boldly 
jassert that the members who at present 
} composed the Court of Examiners at Apo- 

thecaries’ Hall had not given proofs of pro- 

| ficiency in any branch of science whatsoever. 
| (Hear, hear, hear.) It was not a court 











could utter a word in praise}of the Hall, they | which was calculated to raise the character 
ought to do so. (Cries of “‘ That's impos- | of the noblest of professions in public esti- 
sible”); and as impartiality was to be one/| mation. (Cheers.) Ought the doors by 
of the principles of the meeting, he was sure | which students entered the profession to be 
they would listen most attentively while he | opened or closed by such a body, just as 
endeavoured to saya word in favour of that | they thought fit; and were the intellectual 
institution. Since the passing of the Apo-;| medical students of this kingdom to be 
thecaries Act in 1815, he presumed that no | placed at the tender mercy of a self-elected 
one would question that the profession|and irresponsible tribunal?  (Reilerated 
had been much improved. ( Hear, hear.) | cheers.) Even if any individual could come 
If that proposition was conceded he would | forward and praise the illustrious Company, 
say, don’t do away with the Apothecaries’|—admitting such an absurdity for an in- 
Company; modify it, reform it, but don’t | stant-—yet it could not be proved that the 
destroy it. In his opinion the}great fault | system of examinations was not deserving 
of the Company was, that the licentiates of | of the strictest reprehension, as that of a self- 
the Hall had not the governing body under | elected body. (Cheers.) It wouldneverdo jus- 
their control. If they had, the Company | tice to the public; it would always act upon 
would never dare to inflict the acts of injus- | its own private feelings to candidates. Mr. 
tice of which they had been guilty. Why | Druit hinted that it could not be told whether 
would they destroy the Company? (A voice. | the meeting approved or not of the resolu- 
* Have you'passed ?” Mr. Crook. * Yes, 1) tions, but surely, if a man held up his hand 
have.” Thevroice. “Well, what do youthink | by way of voting, he knew what he was 
of their ability ?") He (Mr. Crook) could not doing, and they all knew what were his 
say much about their ability, and as to their | sentiments on the points under discussion. 
civility, he could say even less. In moving | (Hear, hear, hear.) As regarded the mark- 
the fourth resolution, he did not consider ing of men who had come forward on the 
that he was in any way acting for the de-)} present occasion, he did hope that the Apo- 
struction of the Company, and hethought that] thecaries’ Company would, if the oppor- 
the meeting agreed with him in considering | tunity occurred, prove that they were too 
that it ought not to be abolished. (Genera/| timid, if not too base, to act in such a man- 
cries of dissent from the last observation.) | Sen ( Cheers.) 
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Mr, Canrve was received with cheers, 
and e as follows—Gentlemen, the indi- 
vidual who has the honour now to address 
you, has given a hundred courses of lectures 
on anatomy and surgery; and you may be 
assured that it gladdens his heart not a little 
to see such a body of students come for- 
ward and say — not, “Do not examine us,” but 
* Examine us in such a manner, that the 
world may see whether we merit or not the 
diploma.” But unfortunately, the exami- 
nations have been private, and grossly par- 
tial. Oh, I could tales unfold relative to the 
examinations that would harrow up your 
very souls, but I must not do so. You have 
now put the matter into a train for altera- 
tion. (Cries of ** Yes, yes,” and ** Public 
exominations.”) Can any man, or any set 
of men, complain of you for this? To your 
own feelings how gratifying the circum- 
stance, that when you have worked night 
and day to obtain the reward of study, you 
can advance to an honourable, and an 
honour-conferring examination, to receive 
the reward of your exertions! (Hear, hear.) 
Yet in this great country, such a reward 
has never yet had an existence, but the sys- 
tem of medical education has been loaded 
with difficulties without honours. Unless 
you pay so much, as a surgical apprentice- 
fee, and have an hospital or a wealthy con- 
nection, you must be a miserable apothe- 
cary, and are shut out from all those offices 


which your exertions and your talents ought | 


to have opened to you. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, I have, fortunately, made my- 
self independent by professional exertions, 
and 1 now come forward to assist you to 
obtain the same opportunities. (Cheers.) 
Few, indeed, can hope, under the present 
system, to possess them. Look at the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. See there the bust of that 
great anatomist, unhappy Brookes. (Cheers 
and “ Question.”) Surely you cannot wish 
to interrupt me, when I speak of the injus- 
tice, the bad conduct, the baseness of the 
College, to that first of anatomists. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) If ever man was entitled to 
hold a seat in the Council of that College it 
was Brookes, and, had he possessed it, he 
would have been alive now; but, ‘gentle- 
men, I tell it you with tears, that that ana- 
tomist died from absolute poverty—from 
absolute starvation (cries uf “ Shame”) ; and 
the best pupil of the present day might do 
the same, as another result of the existing 
system. Gentlemen, I sincerely hope that 
you will succeed in your present just and 
excellent object. 

The resolution was then put to the meet- 
ing, and carried unanimously. Mr. WakLey 
was then loudly called for, and the Cuarr- 
MAN said he understood that Mr. Wakley 
would speak after the next resolution was 
proposed. 

Mr. Burt proposed, and Mr. Penny se- 
conded, the next resolution, viz.“ That H. 
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Warburton, Esq. be respectfully requested 
to present to the House of Commons, a 
petition, to be drawn up, expressive of the 
opinions of this meeting, and that the Mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary Committee of In- 
quiry into the state of Medical Education 
and Practice, be also requested to support 
the same in their places in the Legislatorial 
Assembly.” 

Dr. — Biunpext said he would briefly 
address the meeting. He had waded through 
the profession like themselves, and he sup- 
posed they were now considered as worth- 
less ashe was. Suppose that some gentle- 
man, possessing all the intelligence in their 
collected heads (laughter), went up to the 
Hall to be examined, and that very learned 
Society chose to say, “ Sir, how many pro- 
toxides of mercury are there?” That would 
be an ignorant question. The difference 
between the protoxide, and the deutoxide, 
and the tritoxide—( Zhe laughter prevented 
us from hearing the end of the sentence.) 
There might be individuals in the company 
not members of the profession, who had 
come out of curiosity, perhaps, and, there- 
fore, when he talked about’ protoxide, and 
deutoxide, and tritoxide, he was talking 
Greek to them. (Cries of * Question,” and 
** We don't want a lecture on Materia Me- 
dica.”) He was only following up Mr. Car- 
pue’s views. A friend of his was rejected, 
the other day, for not being able to tell how 
many protexides of mercury there were. 
The collected medical wisdom of England 
said his ignorance might lead him to kill the 
King’s subjects. (Question, question.) Yet 
this gentleman had an intelligent mind, and 
was well versed in botany, anatomy, phy- 
siology, and medicine. It the Court of Ex- 
aminers—if the Court of Apothecaries would 
allow him (Dr. B) to come before them, 
he would put every man of them down. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Wak try was here called for from ail 
parts, aud received with many rounds of en- 
thusiastic cheers. He spoke as follows :— 
In standing before the meeting on this oc- 
casion, I yield rather to the advice of others 
than to the dictates of my own judgment, 
although it is my duty, circumstanced as I 
am, and holding the sentiments which I 
have professed now for some years on the 
subject of Medical Reform, to contribute in 
every possible way to the advancement of 
your interests, which I know are identified 
with the best interests of the public. Gen- 
tlemen, 1 have indeed passed a pleasant 
evening on this occasion. To see you assem- 
bled to promote the great and paramount 
object for which I have myself been so long 
contending, is a source of gratification to me 
which I know not how to describe. There 
is a French saying ‘‘ that those who help 
themselves Heaven will help.” Your pro- 
spect is then truly flattering; and let me 
tell you that you haye to-night settled one 
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question of Medical Reform in agree- 
ng to tell the Legislature that your confi- 
dence in your information, your attain- 
ments, and your industry, is such that you 
care not for—nay that you invite—a public 
examination into your qualifications to prac- 


tise medicine —that you are prepared to sub- | 


mit to an honest, just, and deliberate scru- 
tiny, but that you refuse any longer to be 
subjected to the dishonest and unworthy 

ractices which are played upon you by the 

forshipful Company of Apothecaries of 
London. (Hear, hear, hear.) Whenl have 
urged, time out of mind, that public exami- 
nations for degrees, diplomas, and licenses, 
should be instituted, what has been the in- 
variable reply of your enemies—those who, 
however, have at the same time professed 
themselves to be your ardent friends? “ Oh, 
poor fellows!” they have said; “ they can- 
not stand such an ordeal; their nerves would 
be agitated in public; they would tremble 
too much ; they would be incapable of show- 
ing what little talent they do possess.” 
(Much laughter.) Gentlemen, this was a 
base calumny. You demand this fearful in- 
vestigation. (Cheers.) And now what will 
your enemies say, and what will the Legis- 
iature respond in deciding on the conditions, 
the arrangements, and the principles of a 
New University ? (Hear, hear, hear.) How 
will the corporators in the halls and colleges 
dare any longer to assert that the medical 
students of the metropolis are frightened at 


| the exercise of its original and very useful 
function of examining the chemists and 
druggists of London, whose labours are far 
more profitable to them—whatever their 
competency or their respectability —than 
are those which are exercised by the medi- 
cal practitioners. The chemists and drug- 
| gists at present are without control; no 
| authority is exercised over them by any 
company. They do just what they please 
behind the counter, and you are the suffer- 
ers. (Hear, hear, hear.) To propose what is 
suggested in your fourth Resolution, is not 
to propose a reform in the Company, but i s 
abolition, for in effecting such a change in 
the Act of 1815 as would be necessary, the 
Apothecaries’ Company would sink to the 
earth. But in establishing the new Uni- 
versity—an institution which if constructed, 
as it ought to be, and according to the prin- 
ciples which common sense inculcates, will 
prove of more advantage to the English na- 
tion than any institution that has been es- 
tablished for the last hundred and fifty years 
—in the new University, I say, the views 
expressed in the fourth Resolution may be 
most beneficially adopted. To that Institu- 
tion they must apply, and when I reflect 
upon the influence which medical practi- 
tioners exercise over the minds of the com- 
munity, the blessings which they confer on 
their fellow creatures, and the quantity of 
human suffering which they daily relieve,— 





public examinations? The gentleman who 
proposed the fourth resolution has stated, | 
with that kind-heartedness which is so| 
manifest in his countenance, that he was | 
anxious to amend but not to destroy the 
Apothecaries’ Company. Gentlemen, I will | 
make no comparison between our organs of | 
destructiveness on this occasion, but I can} 
tell him this, that so far as the Act of 1815! 
is concerned, the foundation of the Com-| 
pany’s power, the adoption of his propo- | 
sition by the Legislature, will, most as-| 
suredly destroy that Company for ever, for 
it upsets the very principle upon which it 
is founded. (Hear, hear, hear.) The Com- 
pany would lie upon no bed of roses if pub- 
lic examinations were made essential to the 
possession of professional privileges. Only 
imagine the ordeal which the men in the pre- 
sent board of Examiuers would have them- 
selves to undergo, and the extent of igno- 
rance they would expose. (Great cheering.) 
No, no, gentlemen. They are altogether 
out of place as examiners of medical stu- 
dents. The charter of James I. simply au- 
thorized that Company to superintend the | 
drug-shops of London; and I say, let the | 
Hall again occupy its old station. Let it) 
not presume to interfere with or control the | 
medical practitioners of England. It is ut- | 
terly incapable of executing the duties of so 
high an office, so dignified, so exalted a 
station, and, therefore, let it be confined to 





I cannot believe that any reforming Govern- 
ment will be insensible to the demand 
which you now make. (Great cheering.) 
As has been properly said to-night, this is 
no question of party or of politics; it is a 
question of the welfare of the English na- 
tion, of health or disease, of life or death. All 
minor considerations should merge in the 
accomplishment of the great object you 
have in view. It is right that men should 
not practise without a most careful and ju- 
dicious scrutiny into their qualifications ; but 
when I reflect upon the drudgery which you 
have to undergo for a long series of years, 
upon your innumerable toils, your perplex- 
ities, your anxieties, and the hopes you 
cherish, I cannot conceive how any man can 
be so cold-blooded and so base as to make 
the very moment which ought to be a period 
of triumph and honour, the hour of degra- 
dation, misery, and disgrace. (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, such meetings as these ought 
frequently to be held. The public know 
not your case, they know nothing of your 
anxieties, nothing of your sacrifices. Do 
they suppose that you possess hearts of 
stone and nerves of steel,—that human 
suffering has the effect upon your minds 
and feelings of hardening them to surround- 
ing misery? If they conceive for an instant 
that your object in carrying on the duties 
of your profession is merely mercenary, 
they inflict on you a grievous wrong. I am 
satisfied that thousands of medical men 
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exist who are continually endeavouring to! to-day. In thanking Mr. Ridout, do not 
relieve their fellow men from the agonies of understand me to rejoice at what has been 
disease, without once supposing they can! cailed the degradation of the candidate. 
derive pecuniary profit for their skill. (Hear, | Who, however, will contend that a student 
hear hear.) The public then ought highly | can be degraded at the Hall? (Hear, hear, 
to appreciate the pains and perils which you! hear.) It is monstrous to conceive such a 
undergo in endeavouring to obtain a know- | thing. Gentlemen, the rejection is no dis- 
ledge of that profession which is thus de-| grace, and the passing the examination is 
voted to the wants of the community. if) no triumph. (Hear, hear.) As he cannot 
then your claims are now made for the aid acquire honour in the one case, he cannot 
of Parliament, and then enforced as I know | get degradation in the other. Why, you 
they will be, no effort that may be made by | yourselves, by your proceedings to-night, 
designing men can frustrate the object you| have shown that you entertain not the 
have in view. (Great cheers.) Gentlemen, | slightest respect for that body. (Universal 
on this point let me do my political ene-| cheering.) You have resolved aright in de- 
mies in the House of Commons the justice | termining that it shall no longer continue 
to say that 1 never yet saw men listen with | to inflict undeserved punishment on medicaB 
more attention, or treat with more respect, | students. In establishing a new University, 
the parties who advocate your interests in| the great principle of public examinations 
the House of Commons. (Much cheering.) | must be conceded. They would be pes- 
If there be a shade of difference in this) fectly legal, even on the part of the Apothe- 
respect between the two contending parties | caries’ Company. There is not a single 
in that assembly, 1 am bound by truth to! clause, line, word, or syllable, in the act of 
say, without designing to give offence to any | 1815 which prevents them from holding the 
oue, that the brightest side is not with the | examinations in public; and who has ever 
liberal party. (“ Hear, hear,” from the King's demanded that they should be carried on in 
College students.) I know not how it hap-) private? Nay, I have no doubt that when 
pens; I cannot conceive from what cause | that act was passed, the legislature presumed 
it proceeds, but, really, during the last ses- | that the examinations would be carried om 
sion, when emoluments were proposed for in public. The subject, however, was not 
medical men at coroners’ inquests, the op-| mooted in the House of Commons; the 





position came from the liberal, and not from | 
the other side of the Ilouse. Now I men- 
tion this to you because I am anxious that 
the little misunderstanding which cxists in| 
the minds of many persons should be re- 
moved. You know a good many members 
of the House. Try them yourselves: ask | 
them what are their objections to giving to! 
medicai men their due. ( Hear, hear.) Gen- 
tlemen, the resolution which was last pro- 
posed refers to Mr. Warburton. Your pe- 
tition is to be placed in his hands. A more 
proper proceeding could not be adopted. 
The labours of Mr. Warburton in your cause 
are deserving of unbounded praise. (Hear, 
hear.) His assiduity is unabating, his ho- 
nesty is unquestionable, his intelligence is 
of the highest order, and 1 am sure that no 
effort will ever be wanting on his part to 
give effect to any resolution which you may 
pass. A disaster occurred at the Houses 
of Parliament last year, by which, as you 
know, a number of medical papers were 
consumed; and Mr. Warburton’s report 
has, consequently, been much delayed. The 
committee will by-and-by be re-appointed ; 
and the whole of the evidence, and the re- 
port founded thereon, will be laid before the 
House. Your resolutions, therefore, come 
just in time (loud cheers); and I thank Mr. 
Ridout for what he has done on this occa- 
sion; I am most grateful to him for his la- 
bours in our cause. (“ Hear, hear, hear,” 


act, in fact, was passed with scarcely an 


| discussion. But there is another point. 


say that the examination of the gentleman 
who was rejected was an illegal examina~ 
tion. He can compel the Court to examine 
him again, by an application to the Court of 
King’s Bench, for the ninth sectiom of the 
act requires that the examinations shall ye 
conducted by a majority of the Cour), bye 
he was examined by one individue), comse- 
quently it was not a legal examination. 
There are twelve Examiners, and there 
must be seven to make a Court. The ma- 
jority of seven, according to Cocker, is four. 
Now I am told that there are four tables im 
the room. Are the Examiners Hydras? Cam 
they multiply their heads as occasion may 
require, so that a proper number of heads 
may be at each table to give a decision in 
favour of or against a student? (Hear, 
hear.) I say therefore that Mr. Smith, if 
he chose, could compel them to institute 
another examination, but J trust he will da 
no such thing. I hope he will rely on the 
challenge he has given them to examine him 
in public, in the presence of his professional 
brethren. Were such examination given to 
him, the paltry, miserable, manwuvring, 
tricky, questions that are now put to stu- 
dents at the Hall, would never be proposed. 
They are now submitted, not to ascertain 
the depth of the student's information, but 
to perplex and distress him, and to show 





and laughter.) Why, he is the author of this 


the cunning and dexterity of the Examiner. 


meeting! It isthe Court of Examiners who | When public examinations are conducted 
have adyanced the work of medical reform | by men who have been elected by public 
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concours, then the student will be exam- 
ined first as to your knowledge of the gene- 
ral principles which regulate the functions 
and movements of the anima! body, and the 
treatment of diseases. Having proved his 
competency to discuss and explain those 
principles, the student would be examined 
on the details of anatomy, physiology, che- 
mistry, medical practice, &c., the object of 
the Examiners being to put those questions 
which are important as tests of knowledge 
rather than such as are perplexing, and 
calculated to confase the mind of the can- 
didate. Only imagine, if a tricky ques- 
tion were proposed to him,Jwhat a simulta- 
neous and overwhelming exclamation of in- 
dignation would be ready to burst from one 
or two thousand tongues! (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Depend upon it this punishment would pre- | 
vent another such attempt from being made. | 





which this young man was rejected. They 
may in reality be required to go up to the 
Hall with thelr heads crammed with false 
doctrines, instead of true ones, and without 
being prepared for this, you yourselves may 
share the same fate. All this perplexity 
will be destroyed by public examinations 
before competent tribunals; and it is the 
dnty of the Legislature to act upon your 
dectaration to-night, and to adopt your 
prayer. (Hear, hear, hear.) When your pe- 
tition is presented to the House, and the 
extent, the respectability, the patience, and 
the orderly conduct of this meeting are ex- 
plained to them, I am very much deceived 
if you will find in the House of Commons 
jone man who will dare to assert that the 
| prayer of your petition ought not to be 
‘granted. (Cheers.) But, gentlemen, the 
House does not meet for a fortnight, and I 


In the course of my duties as a journalist, 1| should be uncommonly glad if, before you 
have often witnessed the streaming eye and | | break up to-night, just at the fag end of the 
the aching heart of unfairly rejected stu- | business, you were to appoint a little depu- 
dents, and no feeling of distress can be | tation to wait upon the Chancellor of the 
greater than the disappointment of a meri- | Exchequer, because there is a charter now 
torious and deserving student, is calculated | framing for a new University, and it has 
to create. I have known this happen to) been the practice for the King to exercise 
young men who have expended their last the royal prerogative in the Privy Council 
shilling in London,—the last farthing their | Chamber. (One of the King's College knot of 
relatives could devote to their education, | students here called out ‘* No politics,” which 
and to the purchase of tickets and certifi-| was angrily deprecated by cries from all 
cates. I have known the week arrive when | other parts of the room.) It has not been 
their pockets were empty, but when they|the practice to make known the conditions 
have expected that their heads were full of | of charters before they are actually granted, 
information to enable them to pass; and | and when they are granted, it is alinost too 
yet they have been treated with insolence late for you to know them. I am anxious, 
and contempt before the Courts of Exam- |therefore, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
iners, their hopes have been blasted, their|chequer should be made acquainted, offi- 
expectations wholly falsified, and at the|cially, to-morrow, with your proceedings 
very moment when they hoped that tri-| this evening, because it may have a most 
umph would crown their exertions, and that important effect in governing his mind re- 
the object of their emulation was achieved, | lative to the conditions of the new Univer- 
they have been sent back to linger out six | sity Charter. (Cheers.) I think the sug- 
or nine months move, or they have alto- | gestion is a very useful dne, for the mo- 
gether abandoned the profession, and their | nopolists say that the Chancellor has dele- 


prospects in life have been for ever blasted. 
(Great cheering.) Gentlemen, you would be 
undeserving of that reputation which I 
know ought sooner or later to be conferred 
upon you, if you did not use every exertion 


gated some of his authority in the mat- 
ter to other parties. I will not name those 
parties, but 1 do think that the subject is of 
so much national importance, that nothing 
should be done with regard to it except 


to remove from yourselves and your fellow | publicly. You have a right to know what is 
students throughout the whole empire, the| going to be done on this occasion. The 
cause of so much undeserved calamity, de- | whole of the community is coacerned in it, 

gradation, and misery. (Cheers.) W hat have | and, therefore, if some one on your behalf 
the Examiners themselves to say upon this | were to communicate with the Chancellor 
occasion? They have nothing. They will not | j of the Exchequer to-morrow, mercly an- 
inform either you or the candidate on what | nouncing to him the resolutions which you 
point they refused to grant him the li- | have adopted to-night, and if an interview 
cense to practise. He is in total ignorance | | with a deputation were requested, it might 
upon the subject. The Examiners are too | stay his hand with reference to the secret 
cautious to make such things known. The! | conditions of the charter which, when once 
Examiner who rejected him does not dare | framed, may, though injurious to your inte- 

to state why the student was unsuccessful. | rests, not be removed for a long serics of 
If he did, it is fifty to one but that his own! years. Remember that the Apothecaries 
ignorance would be exposed. All other | Act, with all its mischievous clauses, has 
students who go up for examination are in | been in existence twenty years. I admit 





a state of uncertainty upon the subject ou| that some benelit hag resulted from that 
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act, but when I balance the good against 
the evil, I am afraid that the last makes 
the former kick the beam with a vengeance. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Whatever may have 
been the virtues of that body, and whatever 
may have been the extent of its infirmities, 
its days, as has been truly stated to-night, 
are numbered, and you are about to be 
emancipated from as odious a thraldom as 
ever existed over a body of intelligent men. 
(Long-protracted cheering.) 

Mr. Liston, being loudly called for, pre- 
sented himself, amidst great cheering, and 
said—Gentlemen, I feel highly flattered by 
the kind reception you have given me this 
evening. I came here only as a spectator 
of your proceedings. Iam a mere tyro in 
medical politics, but you will find in mea 
stanch supporter of medical reform. The 
present system does not work well, and I 
hope that in a short time we shall have a 
much better one in its place. (Great 
cheering.) 

The CHarrMan then put the resolution 
last proposed to the meeting, and it was 
carried without a dissentient voice. 

Mr. Curver proposed the next resolution. 
After the eloquent manner in which they 
had been addressed that evening by the 
friends of the student, there remained little 
to be said on the nature of the abuses which 
they had assembled with a view to remedy. 
However, he would make a few remarks, 
and a few only, previous to reading the 
resolution. He conceived that they could 
not do a better thing than arrange plans for 
the correct guidance of their future endea- 
vours. Every school should send its deputy 
to a central association,—one selected from 
among the rest, who was competent to take 
upon himself the duty of representing the 
interests of his fellow students, until the 
time arrived when the Government might 
provide a better scheme of medical govern- 
ment, and candidates for licenses to practise 
were fairly treated by an examining board. 
This change, he hoped, would not be long 
before it was achieved, for while they (the 
students) had much in their own power, 
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in all directions, and that the great body of 
the students would unite in effecting the 
regeneration of the medical profession. 
(Cheers.) He begged to propose 

“That for the better protection of the 
interests, and the mutual support of the 
rights, of the students in medicine generally, 
of this empire, a great central association be 
formed, which all medical students be in- 
vited to join.” 

Mr. W1B.1n seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Druitt would not have troubled the 
mecting again, had it not been for this reso- 
lution. (Cries of spoke, spoke.) He had not 
spoken upon this resolution, which he con- 
ceived was founded in error. (Cries of ‘‘Oh.”") 
They were directed to choose a tribunal 
from among themselves, to examine them- 
selves: how could they choose a competent 
tribunal ? Would the public respect their 
decision more than they would that of the 
Hall? Certainly not; therefore he con- 
sidered the resolution altogether irrelevant 
to the present meeting. (Cries of “ You're 
quite wrong.”) 

Mr. Crook said, that no doubt the meeting 
would consider him presumptuous in at- 
tempting to make any reply to some ob- 
servations of Mr. Wakley, yet he begged to do 
so foramoment. That gentleman had been 
kind enough to compliment him upon his 
general good expression of countenance. 
That was very kind of him. He would con- 
scientiously return the compliment, for if 
ever there was a man whose countenance 
portrayed universal philanthropy, Mr. Wak- 
ley was that man,— 

Tue CHarrmMan. You must be good 
enough, Sir, to keepto the subject for which 
we are assembled. 

Mr. Crook. I am goir.g to speak in reply 
to Mr. Wakley. Mr. Wakley condemned 
the fourth Resolution. (Cries of ** No, no, 
he supported it.” * It was carried.” ** There 
was only one dissentient.”) Mr. Wakley did 
not support the Resolution. (Cries of * Yes, 
yes, he did,” and * Chair, chair.”) Mr. 
Crook then retired, and the Resolution was 
put to the meeting, when, after the show 





they had able advocates amongst their se- 
niors, and one amongst them who was one 
of the greatest ornaments of his country. 

Cheers.) The provincial students could not 
yet have been made acquainted with the 
proceedings of the students in London, but 
it would be right to take into consideration 
at a future meeting the propriety of inviting 
them to participate in the association which 
he was about to propose they should form. 
The provincial students were equally inte- 
rested in the work of this day. He was 


sure they would be proud to promote any | 


good object that might emanate from the 
metropolitan students. He hoped that there 
would be no party dissentions among the 
schools, no petty bickerings, according as 
prejudices might sway them, but unanimity 


of hands had been taken, the gentlemen 
|from King’s College on the platform being 
dissatisfied at the smallness of the minority, 
| it was again put tothe vote, when ten hands 
| were counted against it, and the Chairman 
‘declared it to be carried, with a few dis- 
| sentients, amidst loud cheering. 

| Mr. Paine called the attention of the 
meeting to the suggestion that a deputation 
should be formed of twelve gentlemen to 
wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to present the resolutions of the evening, 
prior to the formation of the new University. 


| (Hear, hear.) Mr. Wakley and Mr. Liston 


had promised to head the deputation 
(cheers) ; and it remained for the meeting 
to appoint twelve other gentlemen. 

Mr. Evans seconded the motion, and 
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that a gentleman should attend 
from each school which chose to send a re- 
presentative. The resolution was then car- 
ried. 

Mr. Smita proposed, and it was seconded 
by Mr. Sparrow,—* That the resolutions 

sed this evening, be published in the 

‘orning Chronicle, The Times, The Lancet, 
and The Medical Gazette.” 

The Chairman was then deputed, in the 
name of the meeting, to write to the Chan- 
cellor of the Fxchequer, to know when he 
would receive the deputation. 

The thanks of the meeting were then 
unanimously voted to the Chairman for his 
able and impartial conduct in the Chair. 

Mr. Meape returned thanks for the vote, 
and congratulated the meeting upon the 
proceedings, and the unbroken steadiness of 
conduct which had distinguished them. 
They had proved that they could dispas- 
sionately discuss their wrongs, and were 
capable of using great moral force in re- 
dressing them. They had taught the Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall a lesson that night which it 
had never expected to receive from the stu- 
dents of London. The words, “ a marked 
man,” were in common use, when speaking 
of some candidates at the Hall. No more 
men, he believed, would be “ marked” at 
that institution. Again returning them his 
most sincere thanks for the honour they 
had conferred upon him, he begged to say 
that the meeting was dissolved. 

Several rounds of cheers were then given 
for Mr. Warburton, Mr. Wakley, Mr. Lis- 
ton, and the Chairman, and three groans 
for Mr. Ridout, and some other examiners 
at Apothecaries’ Hall, and the immense as- 
sembly quietly separated. 

We have been informed that nearly eigh- 
teen pounds were collected at the door of 
the great room, from students, in sixpences, 
towards defraying the expenses of the meet- 
ing, the advertisements, &c., when the 
amount received being so ample, the re- 
mainder of the assembly entered without 
the necessity for contribution; and the Se- 
cretary acquaints us that a letter was for- 
warded on the next morning to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, requesting that the 
Right Hon. Gentleman would appoint a 
time, as suggested, for receiving the depu- 
tation. 





LATE ELECTION AT THE 
RICHMOND HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancet, 

S1r,—An anonymous communication pur- 
porting to be “a statement of facts,” re- 
8 ing the appointment of a surgeon to 
the Richmond Surgical Hospital, has ap- 
peared in your Journal of the 9th inst. 

As this statement (so far as we are con- 
cerned) is devoid of the slightest foundation, 





we deem it our duty to give it the most 
direct contradiction under the responsibility 
of our signatures :— 
lst. We received no list of candidates 
from the Government, nor from any other 
quarters. 
2nd. We never presumed individually, or 
as a body, to approach the Government on 
the subject of the appointment in question. 
3rd. Our communication with the Govern- 
ment was limited to our giving an official 
answer to an official inquiry respecting the 
fitness of Messrs. M‘Donnel and Adams to 
perform the daties of surgeons to the Rich- 
mond Hospital. 
We have the honour to he, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
Partie Crampton. 
ApranamM Cotes. 
Ricwargp CARMICHARL, 


Dublin, Jan. 12, 1836. 





Dr. Grorce Grecory has just been 
appointed Professor of Materia Meiica, 
at King’s College, Strand. Dr. Gerorce 
Grecory proved on a certain occasion, 
before the Westminster Medical Society, that 
he was pre-eminently qualified as a profes. 
sor, aud the circumstance that he has been 
poked into one of the empty chairs of 
King's College, proves that his claims have 
not been forgotten, Verily this institution 
is in a hopeful state. 

It is more than likely that this worthy 
gentleman would have obtained the post, 
had there been a dozen candidates, because 
he was owed something by his party, had 
not yet been paid, and could at no other 
time be paid so cheaply. However, the fact 
is, that Dr. Grecory was the only candi- 
date. Dr. Wesstrer had previously been 
officially informed by Mr. Mayo, on the 
part of the managers of this liberal institu- 
tion, that ‘‘ he was not eligible to become a 
“ candidate, because he was a member of the 
“‘ established church of Scotland ;” and we 
may here take the opportunity of adding 
that Dr. Rircuie, one of the ablest and 
most scientific mea in this country, was also 
informed some time since by the professors 
of King's College, that “if he would change 
“ his religious creed, and become a member 
“* of the Church of England, he should be 
“ elected to a chair in the institution,” but 
not on any other condition, 

Is it by such men as these that the stu- 
dents of King’s Colleye have allowed them- 
selves to be made tools in the opposition to 
their fellow students in London within these 
few days. Oh, shame! The inroads of 
party should have fallen short of that, 

Respecting Dr. Wesster, we hear that 
his late conduct, in treating with the autho- 
rities in the institution, has been manly and 
becoming in eyery particular, 
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